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BY THE EDITOR 


The bill reported by the House Committee on Labor is 
Norton Bill thoroughly satisfactory to the American Federation of 

Labor. The bill proposes four amendments which go 
straight to the heart of the main difficulties which are administrative 
in nature. These amendments are: 

The Board is enlarged to consist of five members 

That in any case where the majority of employees of a particular 
craft shall so decide the Board shall designate such craft as a unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining 

Employers may petition for an election to determine which of 
conflicting units represents a majority of the employees concerned. 
The Board shall provide for investigation and may hold an election 

Agreements reached by collective bargaining shall be effective 
at least one year before its validity may be impaired by the National 
Labor Relations Board and some other union designated as the 
bargaining unit. 

While the Federation believes it would be better to eliminate 
those responsible for maladministration, the proposal to add two new 
members to the Board is acceptable. 

The proposal to allow craft employees to be represented through 
their union if they so decide, is not a novel proposal. It simply permits 
the craft workers to enjoy rights which have long been accorded by in- 
dustries for collective bargaining. It is the same principle written 
into the Railway Labor Act, which has operated most successfully, 
and into the New York Labor Relations Act. It is a most practical 
measure to assure normal development of the labor movement, pro- 
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tecting it against the theorists and radicals who would make unions 
conform to their philosophies and blue-prints. 

This bill should be enacted into law promptly so that this dis- 
tressing administrative situation may be straightened out and peace 
in industry promoted. It is quite beside the point to introduce argu- 
ments pro or con in industrial unions. That issue is not involved. 
The amendments would simply give craft unions their rightful place 
in collective bargaining when workers so concerned so desired with- 
out in any way interfering with the right of production workers to 
conduct their unions or interfering with cooperation between all unions 
for joint collective bargaining. 

The bill is so straightforward and specific that it will commend 
itself to all seeking a practical method of administering workers right 
to collective bargaining. 


Some of the employers in New York State are 
Governor Lehman making a desperate effort to reduce their rate of 
Vetoes Cliffe Plan contribution to the unemployment compensation 
fund by means of a so-called merit or experience 
rating formula. Despite the tireless efforts of these organized em- 
ployers, the Advisory Commission on Unemployment Compensation 
did not recommend a merit rating plan either for this or last year. 
The Advisory Commission, composed of representatives of Labor, 
employers and the public, last year recommended further study of 
the subject. This year it split and made three separate reports: 
the majority emphatically condemned the proposal in principle. It 
pointed out that “great irregularity exists in the capital goods and 
other heavy industries. No one pretends that this condition can or 
will be remedied.” Although it is commonly recognized that the well- 
being of our economic structure rests on these industries, they would 
be penalized in favor of the consumer goods industries which as this 
report indicates are, in a sense, subsidiary to the capital goods indus- 
tries. Although displacement of industries is the normal course of 
economic history, so-called “merit rating” would reduce the costs of 
unemployment provisions to new, expanding industries and increase 
these costs as the industries shrink and decline. This is obviously a 
bad business policy from the standpoint of society. Any industry that 
can stabilize will do so in order ta benefit by more economic production 
costs. The so-called merit rating formulas which would tend to freeze 
the size of production forces would entail costly methods of produc- 
tion and would reduce total employment. 
The majority report concluded by asking the Social Security 
Board to get amendment to the Federal Act, to prevent the variations 
in state rates which threaten equal competition between states. 
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The three employer representatives made a report urging the 
immediate enactment of legislation establishing the principle of merit 
rating and providing for only downward revisions in rates for em- 
ployers in proportion to the surplus in the fund, and with no penalty 
rate on those who do not stabilize. 

One representative of the public favored the principle of merit 
rating but recommended further study to find a sound system which 
would not jeopardize the fund. 

Despite the advice of the majority of those who had been study- 
ing this very technical problem, the employers rushed to the Capitol 
and urged the passage of the Young-Wadsworth bill. The chief 
spokesmen of the measure were Timothy J. Murphy of the Borden 
Company and F. C. Cliffe of the General Electric Company. The 
measure would provide lower insurance rates to firms with stable 
employment and higher rates to those whose operation could not 
be stabilized. 

The representatives of industries opposed to merit rating and 
of unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor petitioned 
Governor Lehman to veto the measure. In his veto message the 
Governor cited the failure of the able and conscientious members of 
the Advisory Committee to reach agreement on policy and stated that 
the particular plan for experience rating was too difficult and involved 
too important consequences to be adopted without further study. 


The devastating consequences of failure of private 
Income Must _ industries to get into full production are disclosed 
Increase in the volume “Productivity Wages and National 

Income,” published by Brookings Institution. The 
study covers the years beginning with 1919 through 1938. These 
are the findings: 


Hourly industrial earnings increased roughly 20 per cent which 
in terms of purchasing power increased to over 45 per cent. Weekly 
earnings declined 10 per cent, but were saved by price declines from 
reducing purchasing power which increased 10 per cent. Annual earn- 
ings decreased 30 per cent in dollars and 20 per cent in purchasing 
power. 


Just how important this decline of income for industrial wage- 
earners is to the whole nation, is stated in these facts about industrial 
workers: 


43 per cent of the total population is gainfully employed. Approx- 
imately one-half or 23 per cent are wage-earners or small salaried 
workers. Of these 3 million are in agricultural pursuits, 8 million in 
trade and service occupation, and 19 millions called industrial workers 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation and other non-agricultural 
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industries. These industrial workers constitute 63 per cent of all wage- 
earners and with their families comprise more than 30 per cent of the 
total population. This means standards of living for one-third of our 
population have been materially reduced in the past twenty years. 

Paralleling this decline in their incomes, the productivity of these 
workers increased 50 per cent; labor costs per unit of output decreased 
25 per cent; hourly wages increased but not in proportion to produc- 
tivity or enough to offset decline in man-hours of employment. 

Technical progress has made a tremendous contribution to indus- 
try. Wage-earners have done their part in increasing the output and 
lowering costs so that prices could be reduced. But on the main prob- 
lem—getting industry into full production so that needs of the whole 
population could be supplied and all who need jobs to earn a living 
might have opportunity to work—remains unanswered. If only those 
who control the management of industries could meet with representa- 
tives of workers and technicians so that they might agree upon what 
to do and when to do it, we could make headway with this key problem 
and free ourselves from hundreds of related problems. 

The problem of employment is our main issue—whether the 
future brings us peace or war. Our only safety lies in planning so 
that all may have work. 


For this period of intensive research in indus- 
Absentee Financial trial chemistry, the question raised in the Na- 
Control and tional Research Project that studied the rise and 
Social Welfare fall of the Amoskeag Mill at Manchester has 

an immediate concern: ‘‘What is an appropriate 
basis for a decision to liquidate an enterprise whose employment or 
unemployment largely controls the prosperity of a city?” 

The Amoskeag Company located their mills in Manchester to 
utilize the water-power of Amoskeag Falls in 1831. For decades 
these mills made Manchester in America the counterpart of Man- 
chester of England. The company obtained exclusive control of the 
water-power of the Merrimac river for its locality and controlled 
large land holdings which drew it into real estate promotion. The 
growth of Manchester to a town of 80,000 was directly related to 
the operation of the mills. The mills themselves were not owned 
by local persons. Control over its stock was owned by merchants 
and financiers of Boston. The treasurer of the Board of Directors, 
who was their active representative, had his office in Boston. Re- 
sponsibility for production was delegated to an agent—a salaried 
official who lived in Manchester and was directly responsible to the 
Director. The mill was handicapped by remote control and ab- 
sentee ownership. The profits from production went to the absentee 
owners whose concern for Manchester was related only to their in- 
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come. The directors diverted to themselves the profits from war- 
time high prices and put through financial reorganizations that 
drained away all revenues by increasing obligations to pay to security 
owners. Then faced with competition from cotton production in the 
low-wage mills of the South together with freight rates of raw ma- 
terials and the depression beginning in 1929, after a manufacturing 
life of 107 years, the company applied for a liquidation order which 
was granted by the court and put into effect without inquiry or 
concern as to its effect on the town of Manchester or on the more 
than 17,000 workers attached to its payroll. 

The community organized Amoskeag Industries, Inc., to salvage 
the mill properties to preserve the economic basis of the community. 
The workers who had all their roots in the community, waited for the 
mill to reopen, encouraged by rumors and proposals. They even 
agreed to wage reduction. Twenty-two months after the shut-down, 
three-fifths of the men and four-fifths of the women formerly work- 
ing in the mill had had no work in private industry in that interval. 
Of the men who found employment, one-fourth found work within 
a month, one-third within six months, while 1.4 per cent were unem- 
ployed for a year. Those without work had to turn to relief. 

Whether Manchester can withstand this blow at her economic 
vitals we do not yet know, but we do know that by weighing the conse- 
quences of liquidation in terms of public welfare, different procedures 
can be developed. We also know that financial reorganizations at 
the expense of the production project and workers, is a certain road 
to waste and ruin, and that Boards of Directors must be held respon- 
sible for the social consequences of their decisions. 


‘ 


A procedure that is the cause of difficulties in 
Referring Issues enactment and administration of labor laws, is the 
to Appropriate reference of technical issues or general policies to 
Groups local groups instead of national representatives. 

The study of technical issues and policies in many 
cases necessitates access to many sources of information and the 
services of persons with research ability and training, and hence can 
only be done by unions in their central headquarters. Employer 
groups with their larger resources are able to have more representa- 
tives and hence can make their technical and research information 
available on a greater number of fronts. In order to place Labor at 
a disadvantage, advocates of proposals unfriendly to Labor often 
maneuver to get general issues referred to state and local groups. 
This is done under a front of arguments in the name of democratic 
procedure, etc. but in reality to get decision by groups without the 
protection of technical and research information. 
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Likewise the reference of an important administrative definition 
under a federal law to local groups, develops only a body of opinion 
from workers whose experience has been limited to local matters and 
who have not had the opportunity of following the import of local 
decision upon the whole problem or policy. Definitions and policies 
under Federal law should be determined nationally by representatives 
responsible to a national group. This procedure is basic for govern- 
ment in accord with democratic or representative ideals and is essential 
to sound, successful administration. The ability of the administrator 
to refer issues to the proper group for decision is a very revealing 
test of his understanding. 


The National Child Labor Committee has published 
Child Labor a study “Children in Strawberries” that will dispel 

any comfortable illusions that we no longer have to 
worry about child labor as a problem. The story of the strawberry 
pickers of the Mississippi Valley discloses family groups of workers 
outside the benefit of any protective legislation, even compulsory 
school attendance laws. Fifty-nine per cent of the children interviewed 
between the ages of 7 and 17 had never attended school! These 
migratory families of the Mississippi Valley make Louisiana their 
starting point and work their way northward. They are joined by 
migrant workers from the North who follow the crop through Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Usually only 10 per cent of the 
pickers are local. The whole family must work in order to get em- 
ployment and earn enough for bare necessities. They live as they 
can with unimaginable living and sanitary conditions. 

The average annual income for 87 families was $474 or $77 
per person. Those who were all year migrants usually ended in 
cotton picking for the fall. Most of the migratory families are 
former farm tenants, share croppers and the like who failed to make 
expenses. There are innumerable misfortunes ready to force farmers 
into bankruptcy. With only farm work experience, and home gone, 
these families move to somewhere in dilapidated automobiles. Be- 
cause they keep moving, school attendance at the best would be con- 
stantly interrupted. It is further discouraged by lack of clothing and 
shoes, lack of facilities for cleanliness, difficulties in transportation, 
unwillingness of employers to employ individual wage-earners with 
the help of children who were considered cheap labor. 

Yet denial of education to the children of these migrant families 
adds to the national problem expense of adult illiterates and condemns 
a group of citizens to a life of hopeless poverty and underprivilege. 
To protect the children their parents must somehow find or be pro- 
vided with some kind of dependable employment so that the children 
may have a chance. When the children have homes they can be 
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protected by child labor and school attendance laws. Here again we 
realize the need for the Federal Child Labor Amendment as the basic 
pillar in any plan to assure children a fair chance for development. 


Laws grow out of public opinion and policies. They 
Anti-Trust provide the machinery for making policies operative. 

Public policies conform to our concepts of the basic pur- 
poses of society and government. Under our democratic institutions, 
and the democratic ideals on which our Society bases its policies, our 
laws should provide for all groups equal opportunities for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Equal opportunity does not mean iden- 
tical opportunity, consequently the needs of each group, its functions 
and its contribution to Society must be studied as the basis for funda- 
mental legislation. 

Over the period of our history, the United States has changed 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation, from a rural to an urban 
life. This means a decline in our population of those dependent upon 
agriculture for a living with a corresponding increase in the population 
dependent upon transportation, manufacture, and the service in- 
dustries. This shift in occupations means that an increased proportion 
of our population are dependent upon current income for the neces- 
saries of life—food, clothing, rent and whatever constitutes the ac- 
cepted standard of living. If persons earning their living as wage- 
earners are to enjoy the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness they must have the right and opportunity as workers to 
advance their material and personal well-being. 

Early in the industrialization of our country wage-earners pro- 
tested the idea that collective action for redress of grievances or 
; establishment of rights was a conspiracy and therefore illegal. Slowly 
the principle became established in law and judicial precedent that 
unions are legal agencies which have the right to seek their ends by 
legitimate methods. Then the struggle shifted to injunctions that 
sought to undermine and pare down the gains by restricting workers 
actions in industrial disputes by judicial regulations. Later the anti- 
trust law was invoked against unions of workers, so that their treas- 
uries were wasted in defending workers against injustice in the courts 
and their civil rights were practically nullified. After years of 
struggle relief was won through the labor sections of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, Section 7-a of the National 
Recovery Act, and finally the National Labor Relations Act. 

As individuals workers are powerless to present their claims to 
an employer and get consideration that would result in a mutually 
satisfactory contract, to equalize the bargaining power of wage- 
earners and employers, wage-earners have been given the right to 
organize in unions to choose representation to bargain collectively 
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for the group. When Congress wrote into law a federal guarantee 
of wage-earners’ right to collective bargaining, a new era in labor 
relations was inaugurated. Workers took advantage of this right 
to organize and union organization proceeded at an unprecedented 
rate. Until the courts ruled upon this new legislation there was still 
uneasiness and doubt. When the highest court in the land upheld 
the statute the danger seemed past. Then a strange thing happened. 
From the administrative agency Labor had a right to expect main- 
tenance of their new rights, came an attack to rob them of the fruits 
of their victory. A Division within the Department of Justice began 
systematic attacks on unions. Proceeding under anti-trust law and 
ignoring the purposes of union activity, the Department seeks to deal 
with union activities as conspiracies. Selecting such judicial opinions 
as fitted their purposes, this division in written statement and formal 
proposal announced its desire to rule upon standards for Labor and 
industry in fields which have been under private control. Here we 
have an example of administrative aggression which would defeat 
the will of the lawmaking branch. Congress never intended that the 
right to organize in unions for purposes of collective bargaining 
should be supervised by the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice with power to fix standards for exercising this right. 

The real purpose of this anti-trust persecution is obviously a 
desire to regiment unions under discretionary authority. The ultimate 
purpose may be to give aid and support to factions seceding from the 
American Federation of Labor but it clearly has nothing to do with 
a move to punish criminals. There is ample opportunity to proceed 
against crime without invoking anti-trust law. The net result of the 
indictments that have been secured will not be justice, for unions do 
not have the funds to fight these cases through so that administrative 
aggression may be curbed, and workers’ rights to union membership 
in order to advance their interests and welfare clearly defined. The 
legitimate and necessary activity of unions should not be outlawed by 
the anti-trust division of the Department of Justice. The formula- 
tion of public policy is a legislative function—not an administrative 
one. 

The issue is continuance of a free labor movement and it in- 
volves our decision upon the future of democracy and human freedom. 
If Labor ceases to be free and becomes subject to discretionary ad- 
ministrative power, the precedent is provided which will destroy all 
freedom. 

The issue fundamentally transcends decision by those with only 
delegated authority and must of necessity be referred to citizens for 
mandate registering the will of the majority. 

Organized labor everywhere is urged to make protest. The 
future of every wage-earner in the land is involved in the indictments 
already secured against our union executives. If these indictments 
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hold, there will be no more free unionism in the land. You, your 
union agreements and your union policies will all be controlled by the 
Anti-trust Division of the Department of Justice. Do not lull yourself 
into inaction by thinking that discretionary government cannot exist 
in this country. We are confronted with a bold attempt to take 
from us the gains of fifty years of work. 

Your future depends upon your determination to be free to seek 
your welfare and happiness. 
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that when he is too old to work 

he will have enough money to 
live comfortably without accepting 
private or public charity. The desire 
for that security is so strong that the 
old-age pension organizations can en- 
list many people in the drive for big 
pensions. This situation presents an 
opportunity which unscrupulous poli- 
ticians cannot resist. Old people who 
have never had incomes large enough 
to permit them to save much or who 
have lost their savings want pensions. 
Younger people who are afraid they 
may not be able to save enough for 
their old age join the demand for pen- 
sions. Unwilling to wait for the 
orderly development of an insurance 
system now operating under the So- 
cial Security Board which should be 
extended to include workers now ex- 
cluded, many persons want to cast 
aside insurance principles and pro- 
vide much larger pensions for every- 
one who reaches some stated age, 
fifty or over. These persons are not 
satisfied to have a moderate but sure 
program which rests on a sound ac- 
tuarial basis but demand instead com- 
plete security and comfort for all per- 
sons over the specified age with no re- 
gard for the cost. The pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow looks good. 
But is there enough gold in the pot 
and who puts it in? 

The various pension plans which 
propose to pay a fixed amount to all 
persons over a certain age regardless 
of their condition of need would de- 
mand an unreasonable share of our 
national income in comparison with 
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FOR OLD AGE 


the amounts going for other equally 
important services. One of the most 
recent proposals is that every person 
over 55 years of age (over 60 accord- 
ing to some versions of the proposal) 
should receive an income of $60 a 
month if he had retired from work. 
Married couples would be entitled to 
$90 a month. The plans differ as to 
whether the pension should be a flat 
amount or subject to deductions for 
other income received. If the latter 
plan were used, the cost of the pen- 
sions would be less, but the adminis- 
tration would be complicated and the 
cost increased by the necessity of 
checking the pensioners’ other income. 

Even this income proposal, modest 
as it may seem in comparison with the 
$200 a month plan for which some 
old people had hopes, would place a 
terrific tax burden on the nation and 
on the workers who would neces- 
sarily bear much of the cost. 

There are more than nineteen mil- 
lion persons over 55 years of age, 
more than thirteen million over 60, in 
this country. About 60 per cent of 
these are single, 40 per cent married. 
Estimating as closely as possible the 
number of persons whose earnings 
would be greater than the proposed 
pension and who would not, there- 
fore, be inclined to leave their employ- 
ment to get the pension, and making 
allowance for not more than 75 per 
cent of the whole group receiving the 
maximum amount because of other in- 
come serving to reduce the pension 
amount, more than nine and a third 
billion dollars would be necessary to 
pay a pension of $60 to single persons 
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and $90 to married couples over 55 
years of age. If the pension were 
paid only to persons over 60 years of 
age the cost would be over sIX AND A 
THIRD BILLIONS. 

The size of the problem of raising 
nine and a third or even six and a 
third billion dollars for old age pen- 
sions becomes clearer when we com- 
pare those sums with other federal 
government income. In no year to 
date have the total federal tax re- 
ceipts been more than six and a quar- 
ter billion dollars, including the war 
years, and the recent years when so- 
cial security taxation has added large 
sums. The total of federal, state and 
local taxes for 1921 was eight and 
four-fifths billion dollars. For 1938 
it was fourteen billions. Federal re- 
ceipts accounted for not quite six 
billion dollars of that amount. The 
pension plan for persons 60 years of 
age and older would double federal 
taxes. Even if we subtract from its 
cost the full amount of government 
assistance now given to the aged and 
the old age insurance payroll taxes 
now collected, it would still add more 
than FOUR AND A HALF BILLION dol- 
lars to our annual tax collections over 
present amounts. There is no doubt 
that a large part of this additional 
burden would be placed on the work- 
ers. If we wish to extend the pension 
system to all persons over 55 years 
of age the necessary tax collections 
would be more than doubled, a bur- 
den staggering in its size. 

This is still not the whole story of 
the cost. Because the proportion of 
old people in the population is stead- 
ily increasing this burden would grow 
heavier each year. Instead of thir- 
teen millions over 60 it is estimated 
that there will be thirty-one millions 
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over that age by 1980. The numbers 
Over 55 are estimated to increase 
from nineteen millions to forty-two 


millions by 1980. The cost of the 
pensions would, therefore, rise to 
around fourteen billion dollars for 
persons over 60, or twenty billion for 
those over 55. While estimates for 
so long a time in the future are, of 
course, subject to a considerable de- 
gree of error, it is certain that we are 
moving in the direction of a lower 
birth rate and a longer average life. 
The prospect is, therefore, that the 
average age of the population will 
increase, that there will be propor- 
tionately fewer people of working age 
and more people eligible for pensions. 
More than one-fourth of the whole 
population will be over 55 years of 
age in 1980. Something less than 
one-fourth will be under 18 years of 
age. The productive workers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 55 will have 
to support these two groups, plus the 
housewives, and the incapacitated and 
non-working members of their own 
age group. Can they be asked to bear 
so tremendous a cost of pensions for 
the aged? 

It is necessary to think about this 
increasing problem over the next forty 
years. We should not now begin a 
program to provide large pensions to 
aged persons, placing the cost of those 
pensions on workers who are support- 
ing themselves and their families and 
so making it impossible for them to 
lay aside anything for their own fu- 
ture, unless the program can be con- 
tinued to provide for them the pen- 
sions they previously pay for others. 
When we look at the cost figures 
above it becomes increasingly clear 
that pensions of such size would break 
our economic system long before the 
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worker who is now 20 or 25 became 
eligible for his pension. He would 
have no security for his own old age, 
no return for the taxes he had paid 
to support other older persons. 

The pensions proposed may not 
seem large in absolute amount for 
each person. A single person would 
receive $720 a year, a married couple 
$1080. No one would say these 
amounts would provide luxurious liv- 
ing. Yet they are far above the cash 
income of a large part of the popula- 
tion. Not since 1929 has the total 
national income reached $600 per per- 
son. In 1938 it was less than $500. 
Forty per cent of all families in the 
United States have incomes less than 
$1000 a year, and sixty-five per cent 
less than $1500. These families in- 
clude not just husbands and wives but 
many children. We know that the 
government could not raise nine or 
even six billion dollars a year for old 
age pensions without increasing the 
taxes tremendously. Any such in- 
crease would in large measure come 
from the workers’ pockets. Can those 
who have less than $1500 or $1000 
for their families be asked to provide 
proportionately more for each person 
over 55 years of age than they have 
for themselves and their children? 

There has been much loose talk 
about the payment of pensions greatly 
increasing the national income and 
thus financing itself because the pen- 
sion money would all be spent. To 
the extent that the taxes for pensions 
would take money from persons of 
low income they would only transfer 
the spending power from one person 
to another. Workers and their fam- 
ilies spend their money promptly too 
for the many things they need and for 
which they seldom have more money 
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than they can use to good advantage. 
Let no worker deceive himself that 
those huge sums would be raised 
without new taxes which he would 
have to pay. He would have to sac- 
rifice many comforts and necessaries 
during his productive years to provide 
more income for each retired person 
than he has for the members of his 
own family. 

Sales taxes, transaction taxes, gen- 
eral excise taxes and taxes levied on 
business, all come, in large part, from 
the workers’ pocketbook. Inheritance 
and estate taxes and taxes on the 
higher income brackets are less likely 
to be shifted onto the worker but 
there is a limit to their productive- 
ness. The income a given tax yields 
does not increase in proportion to the 
increase in the rate applied, because 
the incentive to find ways of avoiding 
the taxes are so increased that the tax 
base may decrease as the rate goes up. 
Thus the income the tax produces may 
remain the same or even decline. With 
surtax rates for our income tax al- 
ready at 75 per cent for the highest 
bracket it is doubtful whether a higher 
rate would bring in much more in- 
come. If the Federal Government 
must raise a great deal more money it 
is probable that the income tax rates 
would be sharply increased for the 
middle brackets and that the base of 
taxation would be broadened by low- 
ering the present exemptions. Prob- 
ably the income exemption would be 
lowered to $500 if it became neces- 
sary to raise a considerable amount of 
money by additional federal taxes. 
Taking a large slice of the wages a 
worker earns to pay old age pensions 
would decrease his present security 
and comfort and make it even less 
probable that he could provide any 














A RAINBOW POT OF GOLD 


savings for emergencies which may 
arise while he has a family to support. 
The future prospect of security when 
he is old would not be sufficient offset 
for making his life more insecure dur- 
ing his productive years. 

Some reasonable compromise must 
be made between the amount of pen- 
sions which the government should 
provide for persons too old to work 
and the amount of money it should 
take in taxes from the pockets of pro- 
ductive workers to pay for those pen- 
sions. There is no magic in the pay- 
ment of pensions which permits the 
government to supply some people 
with incomes without taking the 
money for those incomes from other 
people. The care of the aged people 
is an obligation which we have al- 
ways had and which we expect to 
meet, but the amount of such care 
must be reasonably related to our 
total income and the other demands 
made on it. 

When the population was smaller 
and a larger proportion lived on 
farms or in small communities, care 
for the aged was largely a family re- 
sponsibility. The old people shared 
the family’s living and their security 
was tied to that of the working mem- 
bers of the family. They had a stand- 
ard of living rather closely related to 
that to which they had been accus- 
tomed before they retired, because it 
was a family standard. This did not 
give perfect security. It did not in- 
sure an ideal income for all aged 
persons, but it met realistically the 
fact that a limited amount of money 
should be used to the best advantage 
of the entire group, providing for the 
needs of those too young to produce, 
too old to produce, and in their pro- 
ductive years, with fair consideration 
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for each. Now that aged persons 
form a larger part of the total popu- 
lation, and more people live in small 
apartments or rooms instead of on 
farms, families are not taking care 
of their older members as they once 
did. The problem has been turned 
over to the community to a larger 
extent. We must accept the social 
responsibility of providing a living 
for these old people. It does not 
follow, however, that the income 
given them should be greater than 
that which they had all their lives 
until their retirement, or that it should 
be so large that it places an unsup- 
portable burden on the working popu- 
lation and prevents proper provision 
for other social needs. We are deal- 
ing with facts of income and expenses. 
We cannot afford to use so much of 
our resources in attempting to create 
a completely desirable situation for 
one group in the population that we 
have nothing left for other equally 
important needs. 

Workers have associated them- 
selves in labor unions to improve their 
wages and conditions of work and liv- 
ing. They have always worked for a 
more satisfactory provision for all 
people, for children, for the aged and 
for the incapacitated as well as for 
active workers. It is not good sense, 
however, for them to support plans 
which would so far unbalance the vari- 
ous needs for which social assistance 
must be had. The program of unem- 
ployment compensation has lagged 
behind that of old age insurance in 
adequacy of benefits. We desperately 
need a plan of health and medical 
care insurance and provision for tem- 
porary and permanent disability for 
wage earners and their families. 
Many persons of 55 or 60 are entirely 
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capable of working. We need to 
stimulate industry which will give 
them jobs. Others of that age are 
physically or mentally handicapped. 
For them a disability program would 
take the place of a retirement pension. 

If labor unions continue to protect 
the wages of working people, secure 
a more complete and adequate cover- 
age of the social security programs 
of unemployment compensation and 
old age insurance on an insurance 
basis, and add health and disability 
insurance to the areas protected by 
social insurance, they will make it 
possible for wage earners to have a 
considerable measure of security 
throughout their working lives. They 
can count on some income through 
most of the periods when they are not 
able to work or cannot find work. 
The emergency expenses which now 
overwhelm many working families can 
be met from insurance funds. Under 
these conditions the worker can pro- 
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vide for his family and keep his sav- 
ings to supplement, if he will, the re- 
tirement pension he can expect. It is 
far better to develop a well-rounded 
program of insurance for the emer- 
gencies against which the low-paid 
worker cannot protect himself than 
to concentrate on security for only 
our old age. 

Jobs first with good wages and 
working conditions, insurance next to 
provide income and a reasonable pro- 
tection against huge expenses during 
periods of unemployment and illness 
for the worker and his dependents, 
and income in his old age which is in 
reasonable proportion to the whole 
program of social protection ;—that 
is a plan organized labor can honestly 
support and for which our millions of 
workers can reasonably work. That 
is a program worth paying for, one 
which keeps a fair relationship be- 
tween individual and social efforts. 


CONSECRATION 


Five barley loaves, two little fishes— 


My scanty store— 


I lay upon the altar of my heart. 


Would it were more! 


Wilt Thou in wondrous condescension 


These deign to touch 


That meagerness may multiply 


And mite be much? 


O, Galilean, Hope of all who hunger, 


Fill Thou my soul 


That I may offer starving, stumbiing children 


A loaf that’s whole. 


—Sister Mary Denissz, R.S.M. 














LABOR LOOKS AT GUIDANCE’ 


T. A. WILson 


Chairman, North Carolina Industrial Commission 


E are now passing through 

another transition period in 

our method of selecting and 
training employees. Instead of the 
old “hit and miss” method of the past, 
in the future we plan vocational guid- 
ance. That is, a scientific survey and 
study of the needs of industry gen- 
erally, or of a given community; and 
a similar study of the youth. The 
youth will be provided with informa- 
tion as to opportunities and require- 
ments of a given vocation or industry 
before he enters. 

You have selected a noble and dif- 
ficult task to prevent “square pegs 
from being placed in round holes” 
with all the inherent problems of 
human nature and earning a living, 
plus a scarcity of jobs as shown by 
our unemployment figures. 

To better understand how labor 
looks at vocational guidance and 
vocational education, it is necessary 
to review briefly the old system of 
apprentice training. 

Apprenticeship is essentially a com- 
bination of education and industry. 
It is a process of learning by doing. 
Before the advent of the machine age 
and during the early days of crafts it 
was the principal method of learning 
a vocation and at the same time gain- 
ing a limited education. It was an op- 
portunity for many children. 

Popular belief is that the appren- 
ticeship system had its beginning in 
the handicrafts of medieval European 





* Address, Southern Regional Conference on 
Guidance and Personnel, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, January 19, 1940. 
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towns. History shows that the Baby- 
lonian Code of Hammurabi (2100 
B.C.) recognized and regulated ap- 
prentices in the following terms: “If 
an artisan take a son for adoption and 
teach him his handicraft, one may not 
bring claim against him. If he do not 
teach his handicraft, that adopted son 
may return to his father’s house.” 

The ancient Greeks and the Roman 
Empire recognized apprenticeships. 
The institution of apprenticeship was 
as much a part of the Far Eastern 
system of handicraft as that of West- 
ern Europe. 

Apprenticeships were not confined 
to the artisans. A few generations 
ago medical doctors and dentists re- 
ceived their initial training under the 
guidance of a practitioner. He com- 
pleted his course in a college. Even 
today the surgeon has to serve an in- 
ternship. In the legal profession a 
similar practice existed until recent 
years in most states. There are many 
who feel that the young lawyer should 
serve a period of practical training 
before “hanging out his shingle.’’ 
The degree of doctor of philosophy is 
secured through study and practical 
research. 

Many of our Colonial statutes re- 
quired that the apprentice must be 
taught to read and write. Some, that 
the master must be a moral man, and 
give Biblical instructions. Should the 
master violate these, the apprentice 
was freed from his contract. Thus 
the apprentice was prepared for so- 
ciety as well as his trade. It devel- 
oped character and good citizenship. 
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The apprentice relationship at best 
was a dependent one. In some more 
primitive states of society it may 
readily take on some of the aspects of 
slavery. In Colonial Virginia and 
South Carolina the same laws applied 
to white apprentices as to negro 
slaves. 

In the early days of the colonies 
the need for an adequate labor supply 
was very great. New lands were 
being opened. Contemporary Eng- 
land had a surplus of population. 
Pauperism was on the increase and 
the burden of poor support was be- 
coming irksome. Ship passage to 
America was expensive and far be- 
yond the means of those who desired 
to migrate. The solution was found 
in a plan of indentured servitude. 
This was apprenticeship divested of 
its educational opportunities. The 
servant in return for transportation 
guaranteed to work for his master a 
specified number of years. At one 
time it was difficult to distinguish be- 
tween an apprentice and an indentured 
servant. Both were under contract to 
serve for a number of years, and both 
were subject to the same regulations 
in regard to running away and break- 
ing their contracts. The apprentice 
was supposed to receive trade instruc- 
tions, while the indentured servant 
was not. However, often the servant 
was taught a trade, and the appren- 
tice was required to do work unre- 
lated to his trade. The apprentice 
was generally a minor born in the 
colonies, while the servant was an 
adult, from abroad. 

Because of the early development 
of industry in New England and the 
East there were more apprentices and 
laws regulating them there; while the 
South was predominantly agricul- 
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tural and in time became more inter- 
ested in slavery. 

The number of years required for 
an apprenticeship varied, with seven 
years as an average, and some as long 
as twenty years. 

The colonial apprenticeship system 
served a fourfold purpose. It was at 
once a punishment for debt, a penalty 
for idleness, a system of poor relief, 
and the earliest educational institu- 
tion. 

Virginia in 1672 passed legislation 
providing that the county courts must 
bind out “‘all children whose parents 
are not able to bring them up, ap- 
prentices, tradesmen, the males till 
one and twenty years of age, and the 
females to other necessary employ- 
ments, till 18 years and not longer.” 
South Carolina in her act of 1740 
provided similarly for the children of 
indigent parents. 

This begins to read like laws, edicts 
and regulations of totalitarian states. 
Even today professional baseball play- 
ers can be sold. 

In justice to our good friends and 
visitors from the adjoining states, I 
want to add that the only reason I 
have not cited the apprentice regula- 
tions of North Carolina is that the 
literature I reviewed did not think 
enough of North Carolina to cite any. 
However, Andrew Johnson, President 
of the United States, was born in 
Raleigh, near Fayetteville Street. 
Johnson as a youth was an indentured 
tailor’s apprentice and ran away. A 
reward was offered for his capture. 

In the early transition period from 
manual art to the machine age and 
corporate industrialization, the old- 
time apprentice system was modified 
with the changing times. Instead of 
child apprentices we soon had a child 
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labor problem. The master of the ap- 
prentice had a personal daily contact, 
plus a pride and interest in his craft, 
as well as workmanship. The indus- 
trialist seldom saw the children, and 
was primarily interested in production 
at low cost. 

Needless to say, with the advent of 
industrialization the workers began to 
give more thought to collective inter- 
est. In turn labor unions came into 
existence, and the endless quarrel of 
regulation of the number of appren- 
tices began. 

The system of contract apprentices 
gave way in many industries to a sub- 
stitute system of “learners” who were 
used as cheap labor supplanting the 
more expensive experienced journey- 
man. 

In 1806 we find the Philadelphia 
Cordwainers regulating apprentices. 
As early as 1811 the New York Typo- 
graphical Society complained of the 
overstocking of the trade with ap- 
prentices and consequent forcing out 
of full-fledged journeymen. In 1831 
in its Constitution the Society said: 
“The practice of runaway or dis- 
missed apprentices working for small 
compensation has proved a great pest 
to the profession.” Similar com- 
plaints were registered by the coach- 
makers, the blacksmiths, machinists, 
and many other trades. 

The National Typographical 
Union in 1850 declared that the regu- 
lation of apprentices was one of its 
most important purposes. The Na- 
tional Association of Hat Finishers 
was organized in 1854 for the basic 
purpose of regulating apprentices, 
also the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, the Green Glass 
Blowers, the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, the Painters and 
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Decorators Union, and the shoemak- 
ers known as the Knights of St. Cris- 
pin. 

The Civil War and its post-war 
period made the apprenticeship ques- 
tion more acute. More trades com- 
plained of the cheap competition of 
half-trained apprentices. The Iron 
Molders called them “berkshires.” 
Efforts were made to regulate appren- 
tices by legislation. A few states en- 
acted ineffective legislation. 

Labor welcomes well-trained work- 
ers. Labor has personal interest in 
its vocations. 

With this background you can 
better understand what might other- 
wise appear to be an obstinate attitude 
on the part of labor at times toward 
vocational guidance and vocational 
education. Labor, not unlike you, the 
industrialist, the employer, profes- 
sional and otherwise business man, 
often has a personal interest that 
might at times appear selfish. Labor 
has learned from bitter experience 
that labor must protect its own inter- 
est when necessity requires. How- 
ever, labor fundamentally is less self- 
ish than many others. Otherwise, 
labor would not be labor. 

Some of labor’s suspicions toward 
vocational guidance and vocational 
education are based upon actual ex- 
perience with privately financed and 
operated trade schools which were 
organized for an ulterior and self- 
serving purpose. They were not or- 
ganized to uplift the trade or voca- 
tion. Instead, they were organized 
to supply “berkshires,” as the iron 
molders once called them; that is, 
cheap labor without much regard to 
the quality. 

As early as 1903 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appointed a com- 
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mittee to consider the manual and 
technical training given by unions 
themselves. 

In 1908 the American Federation 
of Labor Convention passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that: ‘““There are two 
groups with opposite methods and 
seeking antagonistic ends now advo- 
cating industrial education in the 
United States.” One of these groups 
was described as being composed of 
the non-union employers, and “the 
other group is composed of great 
educators, enlightened representatives 
of organized labor, and persons en- 
gaged in genuine social service who 
advocate industrial education as a 
common right, to be open to all chil- 
dren on equal terms, to be provided 
by general taxation and kept under 
the control of the whole people with 
a method or system of education that 
will make the apprentice graduate a 
skilled craftsman in all the branches 
of his trade.”” The convention further 
declared that “organized labor has 
the largest personal and highest public 
interest in the subject of industrial 
education and should enlist its ablest 
men in behalf of the best system under 
the conditions that will promote the 
interests of the workers and the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

A committee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and 
the final and complete report was 
made to the convention of 1911 by 
Charles H. Winslow and John Mitch- 
ell, then president of the United Mine 
Workers. This report was so funda- 
mentally sound that it is still accepted 
by labor and educational leaders as 
the basic approach to vocational guid- 
ance and education. 

While there has been very little 
vocational guidance in North Caro- 
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lina schools in the past, we are proud 
of increased interest manifested 
throughout the state, and the substan- 
tially increased appropriation by the 
1939 Legislature for vocational edu- 
cation, which is necessary if vocational 
guidance is to be a success. 

North Carolina is the second state 
to provide a state supervisor, occupa- 
tional information and guidance under 
the Smith-Hughes law. The last 
North Carolina Legislature adopted 
an apprentice law that is now receiv- 
ing active labor support. 

Labor is willing and anxious to co- 
operate if it is given equal representa- 
tion in promulgating the program, and 
not just asked to sign on the dotted 
line of a printed program. 

The workers will benefit the most 
if vocational guidance is a success. 
The workers will suffer the most if the 
program is a failure. Labor desires 
to help shape its own destinies. 

Wherever there is a guidance pro- 
gram there should be an advisory com- 
mittee with equal representation for 
labor. 

At all times it is necessary to watch 
the basic trends of employment and 
industry. There must not be an over- 
supply of workers, and we must be 
watchful for decadent industries. 

Our recognized American living 
standards must be accepted and main- 
tained, and wherever practical, 
further elevated. 

Practical supervisors and instruc- 
tors should be selected and developed 
from the ranks of labor. 

Labor is not unmindful of the rapid 
changes that are taking place in these 
United States. Old trades and voca- 
tions are discarded by inventions, the 
introduction of new machinery, and 
new business methods. Real prog- 
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ress has been made in the United 
States since 1900 and much of this 
progress has been made since the 
World War. Many of the basic in- 
ventions and discoveries were made 
before 1900, but the broad service 
was not obtained until recent years. 
It is said that 60 per cent of the 
products of one of our big chemical 
firms were unknown ten years ago. 
Observe the growth of rayon and 
aviation industries. The old-time 
trolley car transportation system went 
from birth to big business and became 
obsolete, all within a generation. 
Today’s modern home has conven- 
iences that were not even thought of 
in 1900. Very few Southern homes 
were furnace-heated before the World 
War. 

All of which means that labor must 
have the benefit of vocational guid- 
ance and all other forms of guidance 
to be able to earn a living. Yes, we 
too, must have adequate vocational 
education. 

We do not now have land frontiers 
in these United States, but there are 
many other frontiers to be explored, 
and developed. With all his research 
and advancement, the chemist can’t 
yet make white milk from green grass. 
The cow can. 

Labor was in the vanguard fighting 
for the public school system. Labor 
led the fight for public high schools. 

Labor realizes the need for a 
change in our public school curricula. 
We advocate it. The curricula of the 
past has been primarily to train those 
students who will enter college and 
engage in some profession or become 
a business executive. The proper pro- 
vision was not made to provide prac- 
tical education for those children who 
of necessity could not enter college 
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and had to follow some more or less 
manual occupation. 

There are only a limited number of 
skilled trades that retain a modified 
apprentice system. Yet industry 
wants trained employees. Where are 
they going to get them? No wonder 
youth becomes discouraged when he 
applies for work and he is continually 
asked : “What experience have you?” 
He might steal something, but it is 
difficult to steal experience. Is our 
present educational system in part re- 
sponsible for modern youth delin- 
quency ? 

In the fall of 1934, 45,600 chil- 
dren entered the high schools of 
North Carolina. Between entrance 
and graduation 23,200 quit for some 
reason. Of this number 2,700 quit or 
failed to keep up with the senior class. 
The graduation class represented only 
18.4 per cent of the children who en- 
tered school eleven years previously. 
In some capacity all of these children 
will have to earna living. How many 
were trained by our schools for the 
practical problems of employment? 

Only 15 per cent of the graduation 
class had received any sort of voca- 
tional training, even though 30 per 
cent desired such training. 

Of the 85 per cent that took the 
general academic course, only 20 per 
cent meant to enter college. More 
than 3,000 planned to go to work im- 
mediately, and 13,000 had no idea 
what they would do. These figures 
were compiled by the Co-operative 
Personnel Study. 

But Labor knows that educational 
requirements are continually being 
raised for those who desire to enter 
a profession or governmental civil 
service, and even in private employ- 
ment. Recently a large rug mill in 
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North Carolina needed 30 girls to 
learn a certain process. The super- 
intendent required that they have a 
high school diploma. Many college- 
trained people are following manual 
vocations in North Carolina indus- 
trial plants. 

For those who are primarily inter- 
ested in matters of culture and theory, 
give them adequate training. But for 
those who have selected the more 
practical realities of life with limited 
education and opportunities, give 


‘Retired.’ 


If I get a job. 
I’ll brace myself. 
But please, 


Mister, 
Don’t forget-— 
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And neither will I, 





them practical education as well as 
cultural and character training. The 
skilled worker is an artist in his voca- 
tion as much so as the musician, sculp- 
tor, painter and other accepted artists. 
I have seen ditch diggers who were 
really skillful. 

Yes, Labor will help explore the 
new frontier—vocational guidance. 
Give Labor a chance to understand, 
and it will cooperate and help de- 
velop a practical vocational guidance 
program. 


INDUSTRY’S ORPHAN 


Please, Mister, give me a job. 

I might look old and tired. 

But give me the chance to hold 
Away from that word, 


There are lots of men retired. 
And more of them at work. 
But have you ever been 
Alone with your thoughts? 
They won’t ever shirk. 


There is no task too small. 
So don’t you worry, 


My back’s against the wall. 


The firing squad, just thoughts, my man, 
Tears body and soul apart. 


I still have my heart. 
—Dona.p GoLpEN. 








ANTI-TRUST INDICTMENT DISMISSED 


U.S. Judge Davis dismissed the indictment against William L. Hutcheson, George 
Ottens, John Callahan, and Joseph Klein, asked for by the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice. This indictment alleged that the officers of the Carpenters 
Brotherhood, engaged in picketing and boycotting Anheuser-Busch, Inc., were inter- 
fering with interstate commerce. The Division interpreted the Carpenters’ efforts to 
maintain their union’s jurisdiction as conspiracy in restraint of commerce. 

The indictment alleged that the union’s refusal to let its members work for con- 
tractors constructing buildings for this company that refused to respect its jurisdiction, 
and its boycott of the company’s products, were a conspiracy in violation of the Sherman 
Act. The judge held the evidence did not show direct restraint of interstate commerce 
and that the indictment did not show that the defendants were outside the scope of the 
legitimate activities of labor organizations. Picketing and boycotting in furtherance of 
a jurisdictional dispute between two unions ave held to be not unlawful. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act sanctions the use of peaceful persuasion in labor disputes. Since such 
action cannot give rise to civil action, it can hardly be characterized as a crime.—EDITOR. 





In the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern Division of 
the Eastern District of Missouri 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Plaintiff, 
vs. 


Wit.iaM L. HutcHEson, GEORGE 
CasPER OTTENS, JOHN S. CAL- 
LAHAN AND JOSEPH AUGUST 
KLEIN, 


r No. 21,231 





Defendants. ) 
Appearances: 


Messrs. Thurman Arnold, Roscoe 
T. Steffen, William M. Marvel, 
James MclI. Henderson, Paul V. 
Ford and Wilber Stammler, attor- 
neys for Plaintiff. 

Messrs. Joseph O. Carson, II, 
Thomas R. Kerwin, Munro Roberts, 
Joseph O. Carson, Sr., Bryan Pur- 
teet, and Charles H. Tuttle, attor- 
neys for Defendants. 


Memorandum of the Court 
Four officers of the United Broth- 


erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America are indicted under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, 15 U.S.C.A. 1, 
and are alleged to have conspired to 
restrain interstate commerce. The 


acts set out in the indictment were 
the outcome of a jurisdictional dis- 
pute at Anheuser-Busch, Inc., between 
defendants’ union, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, also affliated with 
the A. F. of L. Defendants con- 
tended their members should be ex- 
clusively entitled to perform the work 
of erecting, repairing and dismantling 
machinery that was being done by the 
Machinists. 

The indictment alleges that de- 
fendants picketed or caused to be 
picketed the premises of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and the premises of its 
tenant, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, the latter adjoining the premises 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; that defend- 
ants refused to allow their members 
to be employed by Borsari Tank Cor- 
poration of America, which was about 
to construct a tank building for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; that defendants 
refused to allow their members to be 
employed by L. O. Stocker Company, 
which had a contract to build an office 
building for Gaylord Container Com- 
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pany; and that defendants distributed 
circulars and letters and caused no- 
tices to be printed throughout the 
country in “The Carpenter,” the offi- 
cial publication of defendants’ union, 
denouncing Anheuser-Busch, Inc., as 
unfair to organized labor and calling 
upon all union members and friends 
of organized labor to refrain from 
purchasing and drinking beer brewed 
by that company. 

Restraint of interstate commerce 
is alleged to have been attempted (1) 
through the publication of such cir- 
culars and notices throughout the 
country, intended to prevent the 
transportation of beer from Missouri 
to other states; (2) through what 
is alleged to be a “boycott” of the 
Borsari Company, which was pre- 
vented from shipping materials into 
Missouri from other states for the 
construction of the tank building; (3) 
through what is alleged to be a “boy- 
cott” of the Stocker Company, which 
was prevented from shipping ma- 
terials into Missouri from other 
states for the construction of the 
office building for the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation; and (4) through 
the picketing of the Anheuser-Busch 
Plant and the premises of Gaylord 
Container Corporation, which was 
intended to cut off the manufacture 
and consequent shipping of beer and 
other products in interstate commerce 
by those companies. 

Defendants have filed separate de- 
murrers, which have been argued and 
briefed and are now for determina- 
tion. 

The definition of unlawful con- 
spiracy under the Sherman Act is 
given in Duplex Printing Press Co. 
v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443, 465: 


“The accepted definition of a con- 
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spiracy is, a combination of two or 

more persons by concerted action to 
accomplish a criminal or unlawful 
purpose, or to accomplish some pur- 
pose not in itself criminal or ot smal 
ful by criminal or unlawful means.” 


This concept of a conspiracy, so 
far as this case is concerned, has been 
qualified by certain statutes. 

The Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C.A. 
17, provides that a labor organiza- 
tion, or the members thereof, shall 
not be held or construed to be an 
illegal combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, under the anti- 
trust laws. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, 29 
U.S.C.A. 105, prohibits any Court 
from issuing an injunction upon the 
ground that any person or persons 
participating in a labor dispute are 
engaged in an unlawful combination 
or conspiracy because of the doing of 
certain acts. 

In order to charge the defendants 
with the commission of a crime under 
the Sherman Act, the indictment must 
not only allege sufficient facts to show 
a conspiracy to cause a direct restraint 
upon interstate commerce, as distin- 
guished from a remote or incidental 
restraint (Schechter Poultry Corpo- 
ration v. United States, 295 U. S. 
495, 55 S. Ct. 37, 79 L. Ed. 1570; 
Levering & Garrigues Company Vv. 
Morrin, 289 U.S. 103, 53 S. Ct. 549, 
77 L. Ed. 1062), but must also show 
that defendants’ activities were un- 
lawful, outside the scope of the legiti- 
mate objects and means that may be 
sought and employed by labor unions 
under the sanction of the Clayton Act 
(Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deer- 
ing, 254 U. S. 443, 65 L. Ed. 349). 

Allegations in the indictment con- 
cerning the activities of defendants 








ANTI-TRUST INDICTMENT DISMISSED 


in picketing the premises of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Gaylord Container 
Corporation, as well as the refusal 
to allow their members to be em- 
ployed by Borsari Tank Corporation 
and L. O. Stocker Company, fail to 
allege a conspiracy to directly restrain 
interstate commerce; the restraint on 
commerce shown by such allegations 
is only incidental. Levering & Gar- 
rigues Company v. Morrin, supra; 
United Leather Workers v. Herkert 
& Meisel, 265 U.S. 437; Industrial 
Association v. United States, 268 
U. S. 64; United Mine Workers v. 
Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344; 
Leader v. Apex Hosiery Company 
(C.C.A., 3rd, 1939), 108 Fed. (2d) 


I. 

The real purpose of the defend- 
ants, as disclosed by the indictment, 
was not to restrain commerce, but 
to prevail in a local labor contro- 
versy. The Congress has not de- 
clared that a dispute of the nature 
alleged is unlawful. By the indict- 
ment it is sought to punish the de- 
fendants for what is conceived to be 
an unwarranted interference with a 
local industry, under the pretense 
that by the dispute interstate com- 
merce was restrained. As the Su- 
preme Court has said in Levering & 
Garrigues Company v. Morrin, supra, 
Ic. 107: 

“Accepting the allegations of the bill 
at their full value, it results that the 
sole aim of the conspiracy was to halt 
or suppress local building operations 
as a means of compelling the em- 
ployment of union labor, not for the 
purpose of affecting the sale or transit 
of materials in interstate commerce. 
Use of the materials was purely a 
local matter, and the suppression 
thereof the result of the pursuit of 
a purely local aim. Restraint of 
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‘4 
interstate commerce was not an ob- 
ject of the conspiracy. Prevention 
of the local use was in no sense a 
means adopted to effect such a re- 
straint. It is this exclusively local 
aim, and not the fortuitous and in- 
cidental effect upon interstate com- 
merce which gives character to the 
conspiracy.” 

Allegations pertaining to the pub- 
lication throughout the country of 
notices in which a boycott of An- 
heuser-Busch beer was requested, 
however, set forth an attempt to 
interfere with the interstate com- 
merce in that product. It therefore 
becomes necessary to determine 
whether defendants employed any un- 
lawful means or attempted an unlaw- 
ful purpose in their latter activities. 

The means used by defendants are 
not shown to be unlawful. Publica- 
tion of notices that Anheuser-Busch 
was unfair to organized labor and 
requests to withdraw patronage from 
the products of that company was 
a direct boycott, lawfully carried out. 
No secondary boycott of customers 
purchasing the company’s products is 
disclosed. 

The Government contends, how- 
ever, that the purpose behind de- 
fendants’ acts was unlawful; and that 
a “jurisdictional strike’ cannot be 
justified, however lawful the means. 
Counsel for the Government concede 
that jurisdictional strikes are per- 
mitted in some states, although a 
few states have outlawed them, gen- 
erally by legislation. 

Whatever rule may be adopted in 
the various states, labor unions en- 
gaging in jurisdictional strikes are 
immune from suit in the federal 
courts, so long as lawful means are 
employed, under the provisions of 
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the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
enlarging the scope of section 20 of 
the Clayton Act. New Negro Alli- 
ance V. Sanitary Grocery Company, 
303 U.S. 552; Lauf v. E. O. Schinner 
& Company, 303 U. S. 323; Blank- 
enship Vv. Kurfman (C.C.A. 7th, 
1938), 96 Fed. (2d) 450; Terrio v. 
S. N. Nielsen Construction Company 
(D. C. La., 1939), 30 Fed. Supp. 77. 

That the jurisdictional strike in the 
present case grows out of a “labor 
dispute” within the meaning of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, is shown by 
section 13 of the Act (ag U.S.C.A., 
sec. 113). In New Negro Alliance 
v. Sanitary Grocery Company, supra, 
the Act was held to cover a dispute 
between an organization interested in 
procuring employment for members 
of its race, and an employer. As in 
the case under consideration, defend- 
ants’ attempt was to require one 
class of persons to be employed in 
place of the class then employed. 
The Supreme Court found that the 
purpose of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is to legalize and sanction the use of 
peaceful persuasion in “labor dis- 
putes” within the terms of the Act 
(1. c. 562): 


“The legislative history of the Act 
demonstrates that it was the purpose 
of the Congress further to extend the 
prohibitions of the Clayton Act re- 
specting the exercise of jurisdiction 
by federal courts and to obviate the 
results of the judicial construction of 
that Act (referring to the Duplex 
case, supra, among others). Jt was 
intended that peaceful and orderly 
dissemination of information by those 
defined as persons interested in a 
labor dispute concerning ‘terms and 
conditions of employment’ in an in- 
dustry or plant or a place of business 
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should be lawful; that, short of fraud, 
breach of the peace, violence, or con- 
duct otherwise unlawful, those having 
a direct or indirect interest in such 
terms and conditions of employment 
should be at liberty to advertise and 
disseminate facts and information 
with respect to terms and conditions 
of employment, and peacefully to 
persuade others to concur in their 
views respecting an employer’s prac- 
tices.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


In Duplex Printing Press Company 
v. Deering, supra, the Supreme Court 
had held that Section 20 of the Clay- 
ton Act was intended to place certain 
restrictions upon the general opera- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, as well 
as to restrict the right to injunctions. 
At that time the section was inter- 
preted to apply only to disputes in- 
volving employees, employers and 
persons seeking employment and im- 
munity was not extended to labor 
organizations or individuals not par- 
ties to the dispute. By passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, such re- 
striction in the scope of the Clayton 
Act is no longer in force (New Negro 
Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery Com- 
pany, supra), and protection is now 
extended to persons and organiza- 
tions not immediate parties to the 
dispute. 

The court in the Duplex case stated 
at P. 471: 


“Section 20 must be given full effect 
according to its terms as an expres- 
sion of the purpose of Congress; but 
it must be borne in mind that the 
Section imposes an exceptional and 
extraordinary restriction upon the 
a powers of the courts of the 

nited States, and upon the general 
operation of the Anti-Trust Laws,— 
a restriction in the nature of a special 
immunity to a particular class, with 




















RIGHT OF WORKERS TO EXAMINE EMPLOYER’S RECORDS 


corresponding detriment to the gen- 
eral public...” (Emphasis supplied) 


The decision of the District Court 
for the District of Columbia on 
March 20, 1940, in United States v. 
Drivers, Chauffers and Helpers Local 
Union No. 639, etc. (not yet re- 
ported), cannot be regarded as a 
precedent in this case. That action 
was under another section of the Sher- 
man Act, the question of interstate 
commerce was not involved, and the 
indictment alleged the use by defend- 
ants of threats, force and violence, 
all of which are unlawful acts. 

This is alleged to be a criminal 
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case. The indictment should set 
forth facts which if proved would 
constitute a crime. That this indict- 
ment does not do. The tendency of 
legislation has been to countenance 
conduct such as that set out in the 
indictment, by providing that it does 
not give rise to even a civil action. 
This policy of the law inheres in all 
the relations between employer and 
employee. That which does not 
amount to a civil wrong can hardly 
be characterized as criminal. 

The separate demurrers are sus- 
tained. 


(Signed) CuHarzes B. Davis, 
United States District Judge. 


Right of Workers to Examine Employer’s Books and Records 


Members of the International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union brought 
action against their employer and 
asked to examine his records to help 
to establish the amounts due them by 
overtime unpaid for and failure to 
pay minimum rates established under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. That 
action provides that employees may 
designate a representative to perform 
this service for them. When the em- 
ployer refused, the employees ap- 
pealed to the U. S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania. Judge Bard held: 


“Unquestionably Rule 34 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure has 
extended the rights of parties to a 
suit to examine the books and records 
of the other party before trial.” 


As to the constitutional rights of 
the employer the Judge held: ‘The 
examination of the books, accounts 
and records for the purposes and with 
the limitation provided, does not vio- 
late the employer’s constitutional 
right against self-crimination guar- 
anteed him under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. This Amendment refers to 
criminal cases or actions civil in form 
but criminal in nature, which have 
been ‘instituted for the purpose of 
declaring the forfeiture of a man’s 
property by reason of offenses com- 
mitted by him.’”’ The case was held 
to be civil action not involving a pen- 
alty or forfeiture. The sheltering 
guarantee against self-crimination 
could not be invoked to protect an 
employer seeking to escape payments 
due employees under the law. 








CREDIT UNION 


C. A. ScHuTTY 


President, Union Station Credit Union, Kansas City, Mo. 


FFICERS and members of our 
local union were struggling 
with many problems, were in- 

experienced in the labor movement 
and knew less about the cooperative 
movement, when the subject of credit 
unions came to their attention 
through the columns of the official 
publication of the Brotherhood. The 
propaganda printed and the ad- 
dresses delivered by credit union- 
ists almost without exception rang 
out with a tune akin to trade union 
ideals. The field in which the credit 
union was designed to serve was 
one in which abuses were evident to 
those who came in close contact with 
its victims. Members and their fam- 
ilies who were the victims of the 
loan shark and private loan com- 
panies were not getting the full value 
of their wages because of the high 
interest rates charged, became de- 
linquent in their financial obligations 
to the union and were usually num- 
bered among those who were never 
active in union affairs. Hence it was, 
with the thought that the credit 
union was an institution which of- 
fered relief to our members in the 
small loan field and gave promise of 
complementing the union in its legit- 
imate field, that the local formally 
approved and sponsored the forma- 
tion of a credit union eleven years 
ago. 

Eleven years of operation it seems 
to us is a sufficient length of time to 
afford a fair and dependable ap- 
praisal of a credit union operating 
within a scope limited to members 


of a union. Assets have shown a 
steady monthly growth without need 
for extensive promotion. Dividends 
have been generous, interest rates on 
loans low, losses insignificant and 
protected by an ample reserve. It 
has been no exception to credit union 
history that working men and women 
have demonstrated that they can op- 
erate successfully this cooperative 
savings and loan institution. The 
success of the credit union in this 
respect is only touched upon for the 
credit union movement has proven 
its practicability and worth. We are 
interested primarily in offering our 
views and pointing to our experiences 
in a general way in so far as the credit 
union has proven of benefit to a trade 
union and its members. 

Most of which has been written 
about credit unions has been from 
the standpoint of its economic bene- 
fits to the participating members. Our 
experience has been that the credit 
union limited in its scope to the mem- 
bership of a unit of organized labor, 
oficered by members of the union 
acquainted with the problems and pur- 
poses of the union, can be utilized 
to strengthen and further the cause 
of labor. Also it is a field in which 
organized labor may experiment and 
educate itself in the cooperative move- 
ment, the development of which has 
lagged in our country. 

The Brotherhood secures and re- 
tains its membership solely through 
the process of selling the principles of 
trade unionism, the merits of its pro- 
gram and its accomplishments. Rea- 
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sons for delinquencies and non-mem- 
bership in our jurisdiction are in too 
many instances alleged inability to 
pay the dues and fees. An argument 
that cannot be supported of course. 
However, it is a problem and has to 
be met. The credit union has helped 
to solve this problem for us to a satis- 
factory extent. Where there is merit 
in cases of financial distress a credit 
union loan made after sympathetic 
analysis eases many a burden, brings 
into the union a member, corrects 
dues arrearage and affords an oppor- 
tunity to educate in both fields—that 
of the credit union and that of the 
trade union. The savings in inter- 
est charges on the average credit 
union loan, compared with rates 
charged by other lending agencies, is 
more than enough to pay the monthly 
dues in our local. Larger loans save 
for the members as much or more 
than a day’s pay on a month’s interest 
charge. 

What has been said about the de- 
linquent member and the non-member 
can also be applied to the stable union 
member, most of whom on occasions 
feel the effects of large hospital and 
doctor bills, the necessity for money 
to finance repairs on their homes, the 
drain on resources account of assist- 
ance given to unemployed members 
of their families and similar circum- 
stances that occur to knock budgets 
out of line. The merit of the credit 
union service is appreciated by the 
member who has thus been helped in 
such circumstances by an institution 
sponsored and promoted by his trade 
union. It is a practical example to 
him of what his fellow workers can 
do by cooperation in any undertaking. 
Likewise the thrifty member who in- 
vests his savings in the credit union 
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receives a liberal dividend and learns 
more about the possibilities of addi- 
tional services his union can provide 
for him. The credit union is an ex- 
cellent depository for surplus union 
funds where the money serves the 
worthy purpose of working for its 
members. 

In the foregoing we have only 
shown benefit to the trade union 
brought about by making funds avail- 
able for the payment of union obliga- 
tions and the general feeling of ap- 
preciation of a service that helps to 
build a better standard of living 
through the availability of funds, sub- 
stantial reduction in interest charges 
and a greater return on savings. 
However, from what has been said 
it can be seen that the handling of 
the details of credit union transac- 
tion requires a personal and individual 
contact and it is here that we find the 
credit union an additional asset to the 
trade union. 

Our organization, locally and na- 
tional, is a comparatively young union. 
There are and have been the prob- 
lems of improving attendance at meet- 
ings, impressing and educating mem- 
bers with the fact that they have ob- 
ligations other than mere payment of 
dues and that they should take an ac- 
tive part and be well informed on the 
affairs of the organization and the in- 
dustry in which they work to assure 
maximum effectiveness of their col- 
lective efforts. No doubt these prob- 
lems are not confined to our organi- 
zation. With the growing member- 
ship of organized labor and the 
increased influence and power of the 
movement in the political and eco- 
nomic affairs of the nation, it cannot 
be gainsaid that labor has the obliga- 
tion to improve its methods and tech- 
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nique and to educate its officers and 
members to meet in an intelligent and 
capable manner its greater responsi- 
bilities. The thesis of this article is 
simply that the supplemental service 
of the credit union, worthy in itself, 
affords opportunities for the trade 
union to educate its members through 
a contact which is ideal. 

Members in need of money will 
come to the union office to transact 
business when all other efforts to get 
them there or to the meetings fail. 
About one-third of the union mem- 
bers in our instance are at any given 
time on the credit union books. An 
example to illustrate is the delinquent 
member who is likewise disgruntled 
due to his inactivity, lack of proper 
information, failure to attend meet- 
ings and a depressed mental state ac- 
count of accumulated debts brought 
about by poor management or ad- 
versity. His creditors are pressing 
him and making life miserable for 
him. He applies for and is granted 
a credit union loan. His debts, 
which usually include loans at high 
rates of interest, obtained elsewhere, 
are paid off and consolidated in the 
one loan at a substantial savings in 
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interest charges, with installment 
spread over a longer period. While 
the details of this member’s loan ap- 
plication are being handled and dur- 
ing the period that the loan is being 
repaid the credit union officer goes 
to work on his grievances against the 
union and carries on a process of edu- 
cation which has produced results for 
us. Back dues are paid out of the 
loan, dues payments are made with 
his credit union installments and 
perhaps he will increase his credit 
unions shares holdings. Informa- 
tion imparted and the service ren- 
dered him in his financial problems 
awaken an interest in his local and 
many of the problems mentioned can 
be progressively corrected. The prog- 
ress is slow, but results are permanent. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, as long ago as the 1917 Conven- 
tion, declared that the Labor Move- 
ment and the Cooperative Movement 
are twin remedies and that they 
should go hand in hand. The credit 
union is a ceoperative for saving and 
lending money. Our experience has 
been that the two can be made to work 
hand in hand. 





RELUCTANCE 


Spring is too sudden for the heart, 
Which seeks to set each joy apart. 


Which longs to save, however brief, 
The misty green of bud and leaf. 


Which would retain the flowering world 
In petals, only half uncurled. 


And moon at crescent, day at morn, 
Love at first promise, shyly sworn. 


Poor heart, that would keep mind and sense, 
Tiptoe upon experience. 
—Sara Kinc CarRLETON, Commonweal. 














WHAT HAPPENED TO LABOR IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA was the 
last really democratic country 
in central Europe. Not only 

her constitution but also her thinkers, 
her leaders, and the common people 
were democratic, and this feeling was 
expressed in a democratic public 
opinion. 

This is most important. There 
are countries nowadays proud of 
“democratic” constitutions which ex- 
ist on paper only. There are coun- 
tries crying for equality, peace, civ- 
ilization, self-determination, ‘“‘a place 
in the sun’’, or “Lebensraum”, which 
are jailing and killing innocent people, 
making slaves of free young men and 
free nations, plundering them, spread- 
ing unrest and war over the world. 
The barbarism of the Middle Ages 
is being spread by means of the tech- 
nical progress of our own century. 

At the end of September, 1938, 
Czechoslovakia, encircled by her im- 
perialistic foes, abandoned by friends 
and allies, was forced to give up not 
only her magnificent natural and ar- 
tificial fortifications and her resources, 
but also much of her sovereignty. On 
March 14 and 15, 1939, the Nazis, 
having broken their word neither for 
the first nor the last time, invaded 
the territory and made slaves of the 
people of Czechoslovakia. 

Naturally this greatly affected the 
workers and the trade unions of the 
country. Czechoslovakia, especially 
Bohemia and Moravia in the west, 
was an industrial country with large 
exports, particularly sensitive to 
world events. The Czechoslovak 
trade unions were very close to the 


political parties. In fact political lines 
were drawn according to the different 
economic, religious, and national in- 
terests of the citizens. There was a 
Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
party of workmen, a German Social 
Democratic party, the Benes party 
made up of Czechs and Slovaks, the 
Czech Agrarian party, the German 
Agrarian party, the Czechoslovak 
Tradesmen’s party, the Czech Cath- 
olic party, the Slovak Catholic party, 
the National Democratic party 
(Czechs and Slovaks), the Commu- 
nist party (including any nationality), 
and other smaller parties. The Social 
Democrats, the Benes party, and the 
Communists were mainly workers’ 
parties. All Czechoslovak parties ex- 
cept the Communist and a part of the 
Slovak Catholic were democratic. The 
Communist party was small and with- 
out influence. 

In the same way, there were Social 
Democratic trade unions for Czech, 
Slovak, and other nationalities, and 
there were Benes party trade unions. 
These were the two strongest groups 
of unions. Other parties, such as the 
strongly capitalistic National Demo- 
crats, built a few trade unions. Still 
other unions, especially for white- 
collar workers, were called non-politi- 
cal, political influence being somewhat 
less strong. 

Czechoslovakia also had the “yel- 
low” company unions. These were 
often built in order to weaken the 
real trade unions. Employers would 
use their economic power to force the 
workers either not to join any union, 
or to join a “yellow” one. Czecho- 
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slovak courts had, in some instances, 
found such employers guilty of vio- 
lating the terrorization act. The 
“Yellow” unions did not have many 
members, and so their influence was 
rather small. 

In the trade unions proper, about 
2,300,000 workers were organized. 
The different unions of the same party 
formed a common federation. For 
instance, the Social Democrats in- 
cluded the metal workers’ union 
(about 100,000 members), the Union 
of Employees in Private Services 
(70,000), the building workers (60,- 
000), railway workers, woodworkers, 
chemical workers, porters, employees 
in public services, and others. Many 
of them had subdivisions. For ex- 
ample, business agents, actors, com- 
mercial employees, musicians, and en- 
gineers formed special sections in the 
Union of Employees in Private 
Services. 

The trade unions of different 
parties collaborated frequently and 
closely. For instance, in the Skoda 
works in Pilsen (the largest arms 
factory in central Europe) the Social 
Democratic and the Benes party’s 
trade unions of metal workers joined 
in electing the factory committee. 
Common democratic feeling and eco- 
nomic interest connected them. They 
collaborated so well that labor legis- 
lation in Czechoslovakia was in many 
ways a model for other countries. 

The trade unions were built as pri- 
vate associations, but they grew in 
importance until the government con- 
ferred upon them certain public func- 
tions. Unemployment allowances were 
paid by the unions not only from their 
own funds but from government funds 
as well. In the courts they had their 
own representatives, acting in labor 


cases or workmen’s compensation. 
The unions added from their own 
funds to the allowance granted by the 
state to their unemployed members. 
In one year, these unemployment al- 
lowances came to $17,000,000. 

They organized schools, training 
workmen not only in science and trade 
skills, but also in labor legislation, 
economics, and philosophy. They 
helped in negotiating contracts, tried 
to improve labor legislation and living 
standards, had their own labor ex- 
changes, organized recreation and 
health institutes, and gave legal help 
to members. Because of their large 
membership and their close connec- 
tion with the political parties, the 
unions had great political and eco- 
nomic influence. Their cooperation 
with each other resulted in constantly 
improved labor legislation. They had 
funds to help the unemployed—over 
800,000 in number during the depres- 
sion. In spite of these great expenses, 
their financial position remained 
strong. 

This was the situation until No- 
vember, 1938. Czechoslovakia was 
a country of peace and justice. There 
were no revolutions, no political con- 
flicts. Czechoslovaks could not un- 
derstand the disorder abroad and 
were glad to live in their own be- 
loved country where they felt that 
this could not happen. They gave 
asylum to the oppressed and perse- 
cuted of Russia, Poland, Germany, 
and Austria, and were proud to help 
them. 

Then came Munich. Czechoslo- 
vakia had to give way or be destroyed. 
This is a chapter by itself. Czecho- 
slovakia lost the best of her industries, 
coal mines, and electric works. All 
communications, such as roads and 
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railroads, were cut in many places. 
For instance, one railroad 35 miles 
long, connecting three Czech towns 
in Bohemia, was made to cross Nazi 
territory four times. Practically every 
means of communication was under 
German control. As new frontiers 
were established, workers could not 
get to their work, factories were with- 
out coal and electric energy which 
were now German and so on foreign 
soil. The Nazis controlled industry. 
Their real aim was to cripple Czecho- 
slovakia and make her incapable of 
future resistance. 

The German minority, small as it 
was, threatened the Czech people and 
authorities, and provoked as much 
trouble as it could. The Czech au- 
thorities were helpless before Ger- 
man demands, as Germany threatened 
to invade. The German demands 
grew from day to day. The demo- 
cratic constitution was replaced by a 
bill giving full powers to the govern- 
ment and the president, now Nazi- 
controlled. 

Following the German model, the 
government was compelled to estab- 
lish labor camps organized on a mili- 
tary basis for unemployed workers, 
introducing compulsory labor without 
adequate pay. All democrats and 
friends of Benes were expelled from 
their positions. All meetings and 
manifestations of public opinion were 
forbidden. The order was made to 
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“simplify the public life,” i. e., to dis- 
solve political parties, trade unions, 
national, cultural, and other associa- 
tions, and to create instead new as- 
sociations under government control. 

All this happened because the gov- 
ernment could no longer resist Ger- 
many. Resistance had been annihi- 
lated by the Munich conference. The 
Nazis were eager to destroy all dem- 
ocratic elements. So when the two 
greatest metal workers unions (So- 
cial Democrats and Benes party) de- 
cided to merge their members and 
funds in a new democratic union to 
“simplify the public life”, the author- 
ities forbade it. It was allowed only 
when part of the funds had been given 
to a different union protected by the 
Nazis. The Social Democrats 
changed their name to the Labor 
Party. Before all these questions 
could be settled, Germany strength- 
ened her pressure and finally, March 
14 and 15, 1939, invaded Czecho- 
slovakia. Ina country where right is 
measured only by what is useful to the 
German government in the arbitrary 
opinion of a dictator, there can be 
neither right nor justice. 

The invaders ordered new Nazi- 
controlled trade unions formed, dis- 
posed of the funds and membership 
of the old ones, sent Czech workers 
to do compulsory work in Germany 
without sufficient food. 





MINNESOTA STATE EMPLOYEES TRAIN 





FOR UNIONISM 


C. D. Upron, LERoy MILLER, JoHN E. ERICKSON 


Committee for Education and Publicity 


N September, 1939, a Committee 
for Education and Publicity was 
appointed by the executive board 

of the Minnesota State Employees’ 
Local Union No. 10 of the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees. Its job was to 
survey the educational needs of the 
members of the fifty-two chapters of 
the Local and to frame an educational 
program to fit those needs. 

From the day the union was organ- 
ized in February, 1937, the necessity 
for education in the union and the 
conscious demand for it on the part 
of the rank-and-file were recognized 
by officers and other experienced trade 
unionists in the organization, but ex- 
actly what the members needed in 
the way of union training and how to 
deliver it to them—that was the prob- 
lem. Precisely because that problem 
had not been solved some confusion 
occurred within the ranks when the 
state administration changed. Main- 
ly, the union was not affected, but the 
experience definitely revealed the 
omniprevalent symptoms of imma- 
turity. 

Among other things (a) lack of 
individual interest and participation 
in the business of the chapters was a 
general condition; (b) attendance 


records, when there were any, showed 
a low and irregular attendance at the 
meetings; (c) the ‘let George do it’ 
attitude prevailed at election time; 
(d) indifference to the work of com- 
mittees; (e) disregard for the advice 
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and instructions of the Local; (f) 
and lack of interest in the labor move- 
ment as a whole obtained in not a 
few of the chapters. There was a 
cause for these symptoms and the 
cause had to be discovered before 
treatment could be recommended. 

Accordingly, .as soon as the board 
adjourned their meeting, the mem- 
bers of the Committee for Education 
and Publicity met in one of their own 
to analyze the symptoms, to locate 
their cause, and to formulate plans 
for its eradication. Their analysis 
revealed the following condition, or 
conditions. 

First, the union was still in infancy. 
It had been chartered for less than 
three years, and the members were 
still only feeling their way along the 
trade-union road. 

Second, approximately ninety per 
cent of the members had had little or 
no practical experience in trade unions, 
many of them having been recruited 
from totally non-industrial communi- 
ties that had never directly felt the 
influence of the organized labor move- 
ment. 

Third, all gradations of education, 
from grade school to university, were 
encountered in the investigations, 
making the format of an educational 
program something of a problem, but 
thanks, for once, to the notorious 
neglect of the unions and their objec- 
tives in the school texts, most of the 
members were newcomers to the labor 
movement. This meant that the pro- 
































gram could be launched upon the most 
elementary basis and the whole mem- 
bership moved up the educational 
scale together. 

Fourth, the Civil Service bill had 
at last become a law, thanks to the 
impetus provided by the State and 
National Federations of Labor. 

With understandable naivete many 
state employees imagined that this 
law guaranteed job security and that 
the union had become superfluous. A 
single perusal of the law would ex- 
pose the fallacy in such artless ideali- 
ties. Few of the persons who were 
bound by this contract had actually 
read it. 

Fifth, ever-present politicos, the 
professional camp followers of organ- 
ized groups, had managed to do some 
mischief among the inexperienced by 
attempting to substitute their own 
policies for those of the trade unions. 
Originally many persons had joined 
the union as a political gesture, believ- 
ing that the then incumbent adminis- 
tration was favorable to it. How- 
ever, after it was made clear to them 
that labor’s role in politics must be 
one of directing the football, not of 
providing it, the members themselves 
cleaned up this problem, although its 
effects were still noticeable in one or 
two of the chapters. 

No doubt experienced trade union- 
ists recognize some of the symptoms 
as characteristic not only of newly or- 
ganized unions but also of older ones 
whose members have not had the com- 
bined practical and theoretical union 
training that would enable a people, 
carefully trained by every educational 
agent outside the unions to hamstring 
themselves with the individualistic ap- 
proach to problems, to reorientate 
their thought and action to conform 
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to the cooperative principles estab- 
lished by organized labor. 

We must not forget that the funda- 
mental principles of the labor move- 
ment are unrecognized by and un- 
known to the great mass of American 
working people. The very public 
schools, which were made available to 
all by organized labor, deliberately 
neglect the movement or present a 
biased picture of it that can be de- 
pended upon to prejudice the reader 
against it. The daily press, and prac- 
tically every other propaganda agent 
that is allowed to exist, is as deliber- 
ately unfair to labor, in spite of the 
fact that everyone of them depend for 
their very existence upon the working 
people generally. 

It follows, then, that the unions 
must not only provide their own mem- 
bers with a comprehensive knowledge 
of the labor movement and practical 
training in the operation of their own 
unions, but they must also reach the 
rest of the working population with 
information that will equip them with 
an intelligent understanding of the 
objectives of the unions, their reason 
for existence, their temporizing influ- 
ence in a world threatened with vio- 
lent change. 

Like charity, education begins at 
home, so the members of the Minne- 
sota State Employees’ Union set out 
to educate themselves first. As an ini- 
tial step the Committee for Education 
and Publicity planned to send one of 
their members on an education tour 
of the chapters, taking sufficient time 
in each to set up dependable education 
machinery. However, when it was 
discovered that at least a week with 
each group would be required in order 
to get the best results, the idea was 
abandoned. There were fifty-two 
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chapters, and it is easy to see how 
much time would be consumed in visit- 
ing every one, and the time factor was 
important. Consequently, the com- 
mittee resorted to the correspondence 
method as the best means for reach- 
ing everyone simultaneously. 

Civil Service Rules and Regula- 
tions, which were of paramount in- 
terest to the members, had not yet 
been adopted, and until they were it 
was impossible to formulate an analy- 
sis of them. In the meantime the 
members of the Committee for Edu- 
cation and Publicity improved their 
time preparing a series of monthly 
lessons covering elementary organi- 
zational details and technique. They 
were designed to help the members to 
improve the conduct of their meet- 
ings, keep intelligible records, and 
handle their business efficiently and 
expeditiously. 

An article, notifying the members 
of the proposed lesson-a-month plan, 
together with an outline of the 1940 
program, was prepared and submitted 
to “The State Employee”, official 
monthly publication of the union. 
Quoted below are a few of the items 
from the article that constitute the 
starting point in the education pro- 
gram: 


“t, Familiarize members with the 
structure of the union. 

9, Outline duties and responsibil- 
ities of officers, committees, and rank- 
and-file members. 

“3. Impart the elements of parlia- 
mentary law. 

“4, Familiarize members with the 
Civil Service and Retirement Laws. 

“*s. Emphasize chapter and indi- 
vidual contributions to the newspaper. 

“6. Self-help. (Reading lists, 
newspaper and magazine clippings, 
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entertainments, current events on the 
labor front, etc.)” 


In addition to the article a form 
letter was mailed to the Chapters, ex- 
plaining the scope of the program, 
and calling for the setting up of edu- 
cation committees who were to handle 
the material in a manner that would 
make it possible for the members to 
get the most out of it; in addition they 
were to report to the Local’s Com- 
mittee for Education and Publicity on 
practical methods for handling the 
material and keep them informed of 
the progress of the members. As 
soon as answers were returned to the 
letter, the first lesson was mailed out 
to the chapters. The education pro- 
gram was launched! 

The title of the first lesson, “Struc- 
ture of the Union”, is an index to its 
contents. Here the structure of the 
union was outlined in as much detail 
as space would permit. The method 
employed in organizing the chapters 
and the local was outlined, and their 
business and jurisdiction defined. The 
executive board of the Local, the 
Delegate Assembly, their business 
and meeting dates, and the basis for 
apportionment of delegates and board 
members were described. Number 
and kind of standing committees re- 
quired by the constitution were named 
and special committees suggested. 
Dues expenditures were traced from 
the chapter to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the matter of 
membership and affiliation, together 
with a description of the responsibili- 
ties that devolve upon members by 
reason of both, were differentiated. 
A diagram, made up of six squares, 
labelled to represent the union with 
its divisions and its afhliates respec- 
tively, was prepared to aid in clari- 
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fying this latter problem. A set of 
sample minutes and order-of-business 
were included. 

The second lesson was devoted en- 
tirely to the specific duties of officers, 
listing many in addition to those few 
formal ones established by the con- 
stitution, thus giving everyone an op- 
portunity to find out precisely what 
was expected of him as an officer of 
the chapter, and what he was to expect 
of others in the same capacity. Duties 
of the chapter president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, executive 
board, sergeant-at-arms and others 
were taken up and enlarged upon, 
every effort being made to outline 
them with exactitude so that there 
would be no excuse for their being 
neglected. Some suggestions for meas- 
uring the capabilities of persons pro- 
posed for official union positions were 
included. At the same time rank-and- 
file members were made cognizant of 
their own responsibilities in regard to 
the official business of the chapter and 
were warned to call for official reports 
at every meeting. 

In addition several paragraphs were 
devoted to a digression on the atti- 
tude most conducive to a harmonious 
relationship between officers and mem- 
bers, a special point being made of the 
fact that the intelligent and experi- 
enced trade-unionist does not com- 
plain to non-members about conduct 
of officers or policy of the union, but 
instead, attends the meetings regu- 
larly to offer constructive proposals 
and to volunteer assistance to those 
members who are operating in official 
capacities, 

A few pages of a thirty-two page 
booklet on parliamentary procedure 
accompanied Lesson No. 2, and will 
accompany succeeding lessons until 
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each chapter possesses a complete 
booklet of parliamentary essentials. 

Definite responsibilities of commit- 
tees and ways to increase their output 
were outlined in the third lesson, mak- 
ing it possible for men and women 
elected or appointed to committee 
duty to go to work without delay. It 
was pointed out that there was always 
plenty of work to do for the union, 
and people to do the work; that any 
growing organization, union, corpora- 
tion, sales group, depends for success 
upon the store of knowledge its mem- 
bers or stockholders possess, that this 
knowledge applied to the problems of 
the organization, will stimulate and 
improve it, thereby rewarding mem- 
bers or shareholders with increased 
returns on investments. 

The fourth lesson, upon which 
members are busy at the present time, 
constitutes a review of the first three. 

Besides the lessons a monthly form 
letter, containing advice and instruc- 
tions was mailed out to chapters, and 
a one or two-column article, reporting 
the progress of the members, was pub- 
lished regularly in the union news- 
paper. 

A contest, covering all four of the 
lessons, is scheduled to take place in 
March, with every chapter participat- 
ing. Prizes will be awarded the five 
achieving the highest percentage of 
correct answers to the questions sub- 
mitted. Following that an analysis of 
the Civil Service Rules and Regula- 
tions and the Employees’ Retirement 
Act will be taken up in detail. This 
program will require the rest of the 
year for fulfilment. It should give 
the chapter committees sufficient op- 
portunity to make room for and to 
adjust themselves to the requirements 
of a more advanced program in 1941. 
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Already many of the members have 
shown an amazing resourcefulness in 
applying the educational material, and 
in overcoming the obstacles that handi- 
cap their educational progress. Gen- 
erally the chapter education commit- 
tees have done very commendable 
work; some of the most satisfactory 
work of all coming from women mem- 
bers. They have shown that they ap- 
preciate the progressive character of 
the labor movement and that they 
recognize the importance of its far- 
reaching possibilities. They have evi- 
denced a genuine interest in the or- 
ganization and a resolute determina- 
tion to familiarize themselves with its 
structure and direction. They have 
proved that they can adapt themselves 
to the task of union building as suc- 
cessfully as to home making or to any 
other occupation. In numerous in- 
stances they have exhibited a remark- 
able tactical skill and natural instinct 
for constructive strategy. Our women 
secretaries, many of whom had never 
had a day’s experience in organized 
labor before joining the Minnesota 
State Employees’ Union, are proving 
themselves more than equal to their 
tasks, and in several cases, when 
women have had to take over the chair 
in the meetings, they have soundly 
demonstrated a genuine and energetic 
determination to get results, which are 
after all the measuring stick of ability. 
Everywhere the Minnesota State Em- 
ployees’ Union is indebted to its 
women members for the constructive 
character of their work, for their will- 
ing cooperation, their unselfish ambi- 
tion, and their acute understanding of 
the social aspects of union work. 

An awakening of interest has taken 
place throughout the whole Minnesota 
organization after only three months, 
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and no doubt a similar quickening of 
interest could be repeated upon a 
much larger scale. Every rank-and- 
file member is beginning to understand 
just how enormous and how important 
the labor movement of America ac- 
tually is, and is gradually becoming 
aware of the fact that he is himself a 
necessary and important unit in the 
entire cooperative masterpiece. 

As to definite results, they are nu- 
merous and gratifying. Increased in- 
terest in the meetings became evident 
almost as soon as the program was 
launched, proving that members are 
honestly concerned about the welfare 
of the union and willing to give their 
time and attention to any plan that 
promises success to their undertakings. 
The immediate pick-up in new mem- 
bers and the “resuscitation” of delin- 
quents brought new ambition to mem- 
bership and organization committees. 
Rank-and-file members have come 
through with genuine cooperation, 
proving the theory advanced in Les- 
son No. 1, that each member, armed 
with a practical knowledge of the 
labor movement in general and his 
own union in particular, becomes an 
effective organization committee of 
one. 

Everywhere the desire for educa- 
tion is taking hold. Employees are 
beginning to recognize the fact that 
without knowledge they are helpless 
to defend themselves; with it they are 
a force. They are beginning to real- 
ize, too, that a union is a business, 
albeit a cooperative one, and that it 
languishes or prospers, becomes im- 
potent or forceful, in exactly the same 
proportion that it is neglected or 
tended. It yields profits and benefits 
in the same ratio as it receives the 
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animated interest and participation of 
the members. 

No one would expect a salesman to 
sell his wares if he did not know what 
they were; neither can a grocer suc- 
ceed in business just because he knows 
he is in the grocery business and that 
people need his goods. He must 
know more about his business than 
his creditors and competitors if he 
wishes to keep it. 

In the same way union members 
must be made to understand that they 
get out of their union exactly what 
they put into it, that training for 
unionism is a normal and vital part of 
their work. So far the members of the 
Minnesota State Employees’ Union 
have proved that they already know 
this and that they are willing to lead 
the way in the national laboratory of 
progressive experiment. 

Brief as it is the program has al- 
ready earned the commendation of 
veteran labor leaders, many of whom 
can reckon their service to the labor 
movement in decades. Some very 
constructive publicity was given the 
program by A. F. Lockhart, editor- 
manager of the “Union Advocate”, 
oficial publication of the St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly. In the 
same article Executive Secretary of 
Local Union No. 10, Robert E. 
Gehan, has this to say: “There has 
been a general awakening of interest 
on the part of state employees in the 
work of Local No. 10 and member- 
ship in the various chapters is expand- 
ing.” 
Elling Munkeby, Vice-President of 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
has supported the program enthusias- 
tically from its commencement, and 
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Arnold S. Zander, President of the 
Organization stated in part of a ietter 
to the executive secretary of the Local, 
“Thank you very much indeed for the 
educational material you sent me a 
few days ago. It is excellent and sug- 
gested to me the advisability of taking 
immediate steps in a field about which 
we have only been thinking so far.” 

Further commended by R.A. Olson, 
President of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Labor, by George A. Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, and by William 
Green, President, who opened the 
pages of the “American Federation- 
ist” to the union for the publication 
of its educational program, it begins 
to look as if the Minnesota state em- 
ployees have something here: Some- 
thing that may cause some of the 
thinking that has been done in the 
educational field to materialize. 

In any case the members of the 
Minnesota State Employees’ Union 
believe that their program has helped 
to make their union work as enjoyable 
as it is important; that it may have 
paved the way for practical trade- 
union training in other organized 
labor groups; that it has extended 
their own horizon of educational con- 
tacts and has better fitted them to take 
amore active and discriminating inter- 
est in national and community issues. 

For 1940 they have adopted the 
following slogan for their educational 
goal: “Make Minnesota state em- 
ployees the best-informed and best- 
trained union members in the state!” 
The interest that members are taking 
in the program and the vigor with 
which they are executing it indicate 
that they are going to make good on 
their slogan. 


TRADE UNIONS AND CREDIT UNIONS: 





THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
THE Rev. WILLIAM J. Ke.tey, O. M. I. 


Chaplain-Educator, Buffalo Federation of Labor 


mittee of the Buffalo Federation 

of Labor in session recommended 
and voted to name a Chaplain-Educa- 
tor for the men of labor affliated 
with the Buffalo Federation. This 
writer has the honor of being selected 
to fill such a vital position. 

An educator may be described as 
one who helps to enlighten and to 
give sound, correct information to 
the group with whom he co-works. 
As educator of the Federation of 
Labor of Buffalo, one of my first ef- 
forts was to bring to the attention 
of officers and the total membership 
of the Central Council the basic prin- 
ciples and the admirable objectives 
of the credit union movement. 

Time (nine months) and energy 
have secured for us a most encourag- 
ing reaction from the leaders and 
from the rank and file of members 
in locals of the Buffalo Federation 
of Labor. Today twenty-four Federal 
credit unions are serving trade unions 
in the western area of this great Em- 
pire State. 

The question might well be pro- 
posed: How was this feat of organ- 
ization accomplished ? 

The answer is especially interest- 
ing in that as a matter of fact credit 
unions were set up in these twenty- 
four locals in much the same manner 
as the locals themselves were formed; 
that is, by talks before a group of 
individuals, by a gradual process of 
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instruction, by the organization of 
committees within the interested 
group, ultimately by securing favor- 
able action from the committees. The 
end was establishing a credit union, 
the method was intelligent investiga. 
tion of the credit union—what it is, 
what it does. 

One of the most effective argu- 
ments, showing why organized labor 
should be interested in the credit union 
movement, is a comparative analysis 
of the pivotal principle of both the 
trade union and the credit union. 

Organized labor must revolve 
about the fundamental and essential 
principle of the Brotherhood of Man. 
The labor union is the physical man- 
ifestation of hearts and souls and 
minds of laboring men united for the 
purpose of retaining their natural 
rights. Especially does such collective 
strength reveal its power for good in 
the vital matter of wages. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, formed in 
Pittsburgh in 1881, is a daily living 
out and carrying out of the immut- 
able, undeniable doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

The credit union, set up in and 
amongst specific groups having a com- 
mon bond of interest of occupation, 
mobilizes the collective brain power 
of those groups and utilizes this total 
acumen in solving the age-old prob- 
lem of financial security. And in 
cracking this hard nut of security, the 
credit union both preaches and prac- 























tices the basic principle of the Feder- 
ation of Labor: We are one another’s 
brother. 

The credit union works hand in 
hand with the trade union for the 
good of the laboring man. It re- 
dounds to the individual and collec- 
tive intelligence of the laboring men 
of Buffalo that they have been keen 
and shrewd enough to recognize the 
values of the credit union and to 
profit by it. The labor union helps 
men to make a living wage; the credit 
union helps men to live comfortably 
and decently on a part of that wage, 
to conserve the remaining fraction in 
order that in time the men might 
achieve financial security. Well on 
the way toward security are the four 
hundred men in a local Trade Union 
Credit Union who in the past eight 
months have saved a total of $6000. 

It is a matter of record that many 
men of labor have in the past been 
forced to seek recourse in institutions 
which make it their business to lend 
money at high rates of interest. They 
were obliged to borrow money to 
meet emergency needs—sickness, ac- 
cident, tangled debts and the like. 
They paid dearly for the service of 
the loan institutions. 

The credit union in its secondary 
purpose fulfills the often pressing 
need for credit, charging interest 
which cannot exceed one per cent of 
the unpaid balance per month, often 
having lower interest rates. 

In May, 1939, not one credit union 
existed in labor unions of the Buffalo 
Federation of Labor. Today it may 
be written and documented that there 
are twenty-four federal credit unions 
now serving trade unionism in the 
Federation of Labor. 

It is interesting to note that these 
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credit unions are all chartered by 
the Federal government, although 
most of the States of the Union also 
charter units. The reason federal 
charters have been sought invariably 
is because the service and supervision 
rendered incipient credit unions is 
considered superior to the guidance 
accompanying the issuance of a state 
charter. 

The consensus of opinion in Buf- 
falo, based on facts derived from the 
reports of the progress of the twenty- 
four units established and functioning 
in labor, that the credit union has 
done incalculable good, even at this 
early stage, for the individual mem- 
ber and for the whole labor move- 
ment. We are putting to work the 
pivotal principle of the Federation of 
Labor: We are all one another’s 
brother; his helper, not his hater. 

Remember the declaration of an 
eminent scholar, “If others can do it, 
why can’t I?” If Buffalo can advance 
the credit union movement and cap- 
italize on the very real blessings of 
the credit union, why can’t every cen- 
tral labor council of the Federation 
go and do likewise? 

We recommend the following ac- 
tion: 

Write to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Credit Union Section, in 
Washington, D. C., and simply ask 
them to authorize their field repre- 
sentative in your area to come before 
your union or central body. The rep- 
resentative will carefully outline the 
credit union to you and advise what 
steps are to be taken—without charge 
or any other obligation. The deci- 
sion, of course, is of your own mak- 
ing. But if you are being conserva- 
tive and skeptical, remember; Buffalo 
is doing it! 





CHECK LIST ON WORKMEN'S 





COMPENSATION 


For a Local Union 


1. What are your chances of meet- 
ing with an accident on your job? 

How many workers do you know 
who were injured on the job last year? 
What injuries did they receive? 

How many workers were injured 
last year in your State, and what in- 
juries did they receive? 


2. What compensation did these 
workers get for their injuries? 

Did their benefits continue until 
they were able to go to work again? 
If not, how many weeks did they draw 
benefits ? 


3. How did their benefits compare 
with the earnings they lost on account 
of the injury? 

Did they get the highest benefits 
allowed by the law or by the Com- 
pensation Board’s schedule of rates 
for specific injuries? 


4. What are the highest benefits 
an injured worker can get in your 
State? in money? in percent of his 
previous wages? 

If benefits are limited to a percent- 
age of the injured worker’s previous 
wage, how many workers earn enough 
to draw the maximum cash benefits 
in case of injury? 


5. Does your State law set mini- 
mum benefits? 

Does your Compensation Board 
make a practice of awarding the min- 
imum benefits allowed by your law? 


6. What benefits do most workers 
get—the highest, the minimum, or 
something in between? 





7. Does your State permit an in- 
surance company to pay off a work- 
men’s compensation claim in a lump 
sum of money? 

If lump-sum payments are allowed, 
how are those payments safeguarded 
so that the injured worker gets what 
he is entitled to under the law? 

Can the insurance company’s claim 
agent settle with the injured worker 
for a lump sum, or must the settle- 
ment be reviewed and agreed to by 
the Compensation Board? 

How long must the injured worker 
or his family wait for payment of the 
claim? 


8. Does your workmen’s compen- 
sation law cover all kinds of employ- 
ment ? 

Does it cover places that employ 
only one or two workers? 

If not, what workers are not pro- 
tected? 


9. Does your workmen’s compen- 
sation law apply to both public and 
private employment? 


10. Does your workmen’s compen- 
sation law permit a worker to waive 
his claim to compensation? 


11. Does your law require the em- 
ployer to carry workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, or can he “elect” 
whether or not he will insure? 


12. Does your State workmen’s 
compensation law cover occupational 
diseases ? 

If so, does it cover all occupational 
diseases (blanket coverage), or cer- 




















tain specified diseases (schedule cov- 
erage) ? 

If you have schedule coverage, how 
many of the workers who are exposed 
to occupational diseases in your State 
are covered? 


13. What medical and _ hospital 
care is an injured worker entitled to 
in your State? and what does he get? 

What does he have to do to get it? 

How soon does he get it? 

Does he have it until he is well 
again, or for only a limited time? 

Can an injured worker choose his 
doctor or hospital? 


14. What must an injured worker 
do in order to get his compensation 
in your State? 

Do the workers you know generally 
understand how and where to claim 
their benefits in case of an injury? 


15. In claiming benefits must an 
injured worker or his family face all 
sorts of legal technicalities, or do 
they simply have to make a common 
sense statement about the injury? 


16. What experience do the mem- 
bers of your workmen’s compensation 
board or commission have that fits 
them for the job? 

Do they keep in touch with or- 
ganized labor? with industrial man- 
agement? 

How long do they hold office, and 
is there any provision for keeping 
the competent members? 
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17. Are their staff members chosen 
for their competence, and what con- 
stitutes fitness for their jobs? 

Are they retained as long as their 
work is satisfactory, regardless of 
political affiliations? 


18. Can employers insure for 
workmen’s compensation in a State 
fund in your State? 

If so, how much of the State’s 
workmen’s compensation business 
does the State fund carry? 


19. How much did the employers 
pay in workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums last year and how much did 
the workers get in benefits? 

How much of every premium dol- 
lar which the employer paid went to 
the injured worker in benefits, and 
how much went to the insurance car- 
rier? when the employer was insured 
with a private carrier? when he was 
insured in the State fund? 


20. How should your workmen’s 
compensation law be improved? 

What is the best way to make these 
improvements ? 

Where do you turn for advice on 
improving your workmen’s compen- 
sation law and its administration? 
Do you consult your Compensation 
Board? the officers of your city or 
State Federation? your International 
Union headquarters? the American 
Federation of Labor? 





OPPOSE NO PENNANTS 


Oppose no pennants over walls 

Made strong and grim against the foe: 
No standard rises but it falls, 

No fort but time will find it low; 
O, rather, when disaster calls, 

Unsteeled, unarmed and singing go: 
Defeat is certain, start or stay ... 
Man’s choice is only of the way. 





—Evunice Doran. 











CO-OPERATIVES ENTER THE DISMAL 


TRADE 


Harotp MaAsLtow 


VER 30,000 co-operators have 
entered the dismal trade of 
burying their dead according 

to the recent co-operative census by 
the United States Labor Department. 
They have organized about 50 burial 
associations to attack the high cost 
of dying, just as they have used the 
co-operative machinery to fight the 
high cost of living. 

The economic problem of burial 
costs is very much like that of sickness 
costs; not only is the level of charges 
too steep for our low-income families, 
but this sudden, large expense can 
often upset the family budget. The 
road out of the burial problem is like 
that recommended for the sickness 
problem: set up an organization 
which can cut the costs and which can 
also permit the budgeting by easy pre- 
payments against a future bill. Social 
workers tell us of families that buried 
their dead in grand style, and then 
went on relief because their resources 
had been exhausted. 

The problem of burial costs is ap- 
proached in different ways by the 
burial associations, and we may class- 
ify these cooperatives into three types 
according to their attack on the twin 
issues of budgeting and reducing bur- 
ial expenses. The first class, which 


strikes at both parts of the problem, 
is represented by the co-operative 
mortuary funds that have been or- 
ganized by county granges in the state 
of Washington. A member joins by 
paying 85 cents into a common fund 
from which will come the burial ex- 
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penses of any member. This fund is 
steadily replenished through an extra 
assessment of 35 cents whenever a 
death hits the membership. Thus, 
by means of these small assessments, 
each member will avoid the possibility 
of being confronted with a sudden, 
large undertaker’s bill. These co- 
operatives have also attempted to 
lower burial costs through their con- 
tract with the State Undertakers As- 
sociation, which sets a $165 rate for 
a standard funeral to be furnished by 
a member of the Undertakers Associ- 
ation. Such an agreement has the 
advantage of, at least, softening the 
undertakers’ opposition that has else- 
where held up the growth of burial 
associations. 

The second, and most prevalent 
type of burial association, does not 
attempt any solution of the budgeting 
problem at all, but tries only to cut 
burial costs. Such is the Pella Co- 
operative Burial Association in Iowa. 
A funeral home, a casket show room, 
and a hearse are all owned by the 
association in Pella, and it employs a 
salaried embalmer as well. It can 
provide a decent funeral for as little 
as $97, but it offers more expensive 
ones up to $172. These prices are 
not set by the usual co-operative 
formula of the current costs in the 
community, although they do include 
a small profit which is returnable as 
a patronage dividend whenever the 
board of directors so decides. The 
membership fee which covers the 
whole family is $10. 




















The Minnesota Valley Burial Asso- 
ciation in New Ulm, Minnesota, is 
another representative of this second 
type of burial co-operatives; its 1200 
members, and its annual business of a 
hundred funerals make it one of the 
largest. This group has its own fu- 
neral home, and has arranged with 
both a Protestant and a Catholic un- 
dertaker to handle a funeral service 
for $50. By agreement with a local 
company, a hearse is available to the 
co-operative for $25. The associa- 
tion adds in its charges to the mem- 
bers a small profit, about 8%, which 
may be distributed in the form of a 
patronage dividend. However, divi- 
dends have not yet been paid because 
of complications arising from the 
practice, unusual for co-operatives, 
of allowing credit. Doubtlessly, 
some arrangement for budgeting 
would have made the credit policy un- 
necessary. 

Intermediate between the burial as- 
sociation that has a burial insurance 
feature, and the association that con- 
fines itself to the reduction of burial 
costs, falls the third type of co-opera- 
tive which emphasizes cost reduction 
and, in addition, sets up a little fund 
to help its needy members. This 
third class of burial association fol- 
lows the same organizational pattern 
as the second type, except that each 
member is liable to a 25-cent assess- 
ment levied at the discretion of the 
board of directors. The assessments, 
as well as the lapsed membership fees, 
are placed into a fund which is used 
to aid needy families with their fu- 
neral bills. The regular procedure 
for a needy family is to apply to the 
board of directors for such assistance. 

A recent, healthy development is 
the federated type of association, a 
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combination of local burial associa- 
tions, which has the effect of broaden- 
ing the membership. The rarity of 
death in a family makes the member- 
ship size an essential factor in secur- 
ing the volume of business necessary 
for the success of the enterprise. On 
the basis of the Pella experience, it 
has been stated that a minimum mem- 
bership of 500 is required to provide 
the initial capital of $5,000, and to 
assure enough business for the esti- 
mated $3,750 annual operating ex- 
penses. Especially where some burial 
insurance is also included will the fed- 
erated association be useful, since the 
sharing of each other’s risks, which is 
the essence of any insurance, will be 
stabilized by a large membership base. 

The co-operative device has a pe- 
culiarly fitting place in the dismal 
trade. To begin with, the burial co- 
operative, like all consumers’ co-oper- 
atives, can save for its members a 
substantial part of the burial bill 
through its group purchasing and its 
non-profit character. When the 
United States Labor Department in- 
quired of burial associations as to the 
amount of their savings, the average 
figure given was $160. 

The burial association can also play 
the traditional co-operative role of 
trust buster, for monopolistic prac- 
tices are not uncommon in the under- 
taker’s business. The fewness of un- 
dertakers in the smaller cities and the 
rural districts makes price agreements 
unusually easy there, although the 
trade in large cities is highly competi- 
tive. Generally, these price agree- 
ments concern only the cheapest fu- 
neral service which is pegged at a 
high price, and consequently they hit 
the poorer families. 

The distinctive value of the burial 
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co-operative, however, lies in its abil- 
ity to discourage families from asking 
for a grade of funeral beyond their 
means. Too many families think of 
an extravagant funeral as a fitting ex- 
pression of love or respect for the de- 
ceased. Some are prompted by their 
social prestige—for “keeping up with 
the Joneses” extends even to “keep- 
ing up with the dead Joneses.” Be- 
hind this sort of psychology lies the 
extravaganzas indulged in by many 
rich families; some students have even 
suggested that, if the churches were to 
press the wealthy to avoid this pag- 
eantry of death fewer poor families 
would mortgage their incomes for 
years ahead in order to provide their 
deceased with elaborate funerals. In 
any case consumer education is needed 
here. The other party to the funeral 
transaction is the undertaker, a busi- 
ness man who buries the dead for 
profit. He cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to educate the consumer, be- 
cause such teachings would decrease 
his profits. The actual situation 
seems much more often to be that an 
undertaker urges an expensive service, 
while the family is in no mental state 
to resist his suggestions, being at the 
height of its grief, since the transac- 
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tion occurs so soon after death. Only 
if the undertaker will gain nothing 
personally from the elaborateness of 
a funeral, can we hope for a persua- 
sion of the family towards modest 
burials. Here the burial co-ops come 
in, for their employees are in pre- 
cisely this position. 

Burial co-operatives form a minor 
part of the co-operative movement, 
although the co-operative technique is 
so well-suited to burial service. The 
co-operative can make for lower bur- 
ial costs through its group purchasing, 
its decommercialization of the funeral 
transaction, and its deterrent effects 
on monopolistic agreements. The 
group can also readily add some form 
of mutual aid in an informal way that 
would be much cheaper than private 
insurance, and allow its members to 
avoid a catastrophic funeral bill. 
How, then, explain their sparse de- 
velopment since 1915, when some IIli- 
nois miners organized the first burial 
co-operative? The main answer 
seems to be that people instinctively 
avoid any discussion of death. If 
public discussion enters this tabooed 
field, co-operators will organize to 
provide burial service as often as they 
do for groceries or gasoline. 


REQUEST AT EVENING 


Let all the little masks I wear by day 

Fall like the shadows from my weary face, 
For I would bare tonight the disarray 

Of features kept too long in practised place. 
Night will not notice if my eyes stare far 
Beyond the trees outside my window pane, 
Nor wonder that I seek within a star, 
Enough of hope to face the day again. 





—G.tapys McKee. 
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manufacture in homes of goods 

for which material is furnished 
by the employer, has been a problem 
in this country for more than a cen- 
tury. Long before the invention of 
the sewing machine revolutionized the 
ready-made clothing industry, Mat- 
thew Carey (1828) was calling atten- 
tion to the wretched working condi- 
tions of some 20,000 women home- 
workers sewing garments in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bal- 
timore. In 1883 New York State 
passed the first homework law in the 
United States. It was entitled “An 
Act to Improve the Public Health in 
the City of New York by Prohibiting 
the Manufacture of Cigars and the 
Preparation of Tobacco in Any 
Form in the Tenement Houses in Said 
City.” 

The New York Law of 1883 was 
the result of an intensive campaign 
by the Cigar Makers Union. It 
marked the beginning of a long strug- 
gle by organized labor to eliminate 
industrial homework through legisla- 
tion or collective agreement. During 
the 1890’s and the early years of the 
twentieth century a number of strikes 
in the garment trades of New York 
City and Chicago led to a series of 
protocols prohibiting homework, first 
in the manufacture of cloaks, suits 
and skirts, and later in other branches 


| pony homework, the 


* This article includes a review of “Industrial 
Homework, An Analysis of Homework Regula- 
tion Here and Abroad,” by Dr. Ruth E. Shall- 
cross, Industrial Affairs Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1939. 
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of the clothing industry. In August 

of 1912, the Executive Council of the ‘ 
American Federation of Labor issued 

a declaration describing homework as 
“demoralizing to the men, women and 

children engaged in it” and pledging 

its aid “to the fullest of its ability” 

in the effort to abolish homework. 

Private organizations, such as the 
National Consumers League and the 
National Child Labor Committee, 
joined the fight against homework. 
‘For years they have been advocating 
its prohibition. One investigating 
commission after another in the State 
of New York condemned homework 
and urged its elimination. Since 
1920, when its first bulletin on home- 
work appeared, the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor has stood for the prohibition 
of homework. There is scarcely a 
pamphlet dealing with this subject 
published by the Federal Department 
of Labor which fails to argue that 
the public welfare would be improved 
by its eradication. With an unvary- 
ing regularity, every National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation (there have 
been six since the first in 1934) adopts 
a resolution supporting its abolition. 
In the United States the prohibition 
of homework is not merely a goal; 
it has become a tradition! 

By 1931, twelve states had laws 
which provided some specific regula- 
tion or partial prohibition of home- 
work. A few years later, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was 


passed (June, 1933). While the Act 
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contained no reference to industrial 
homework, 118 of the 5 56 basic codes 
approved under the National Recov- 
ery Administration included home- 
work provisions.” Of these, 101 or 
86 percent, prohibited homework. 
Not all of the codes with homework 
provisions covered industries in which 
homework was actually done. In such 
instances, the homework clauses were 
inserted simply as a matter of prin- 
ciple, usually upon the insistence of 
the Labor Advisory Board. How- 
ever, the large number of codes which 
prohibited homework showed that the 
traditional attitude, rather than being 
weakened by the depression, was re- 
afirmed and accepted as sound pub- 
lic policy in times of widespread un- 
employment and declining wages. 
The Schechter decision brought the 
code system to an end and returned 
the problem of industrial homework 
to the states. This was a matter of 
grave concern to many public officials 
who realized how simple it was for 
homework employers to evade state 
control by sending out work to be 
done in homes across state boundary 
lines. In 1935, at the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion, and again at the 1936 meeting 
of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, it was 
suggested that the standing Commit- 
tee on Industrial Homework of the 
National Conference explore ‘the 
possibilities of Federal Legislation to 
control the passage of industrial 
homework in inter-state commerce.” 
Beginning in January, 1937, activ- 
ity in behalf of national wage and 


* From the official report, “N. R. A. and Indus- 
trial Homework,” Labor Studies Section, Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, Division of 
Review, March, 1936, by O. W. Rosenzweig. 
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hour legislation was intensified. The 
result was the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, signed by the President on June 
25, 1938. This Act, like the N. I. , 
R. A., did not mention industrial 
homework per se. There is evidence, 
however, that Congress intended 
homeworkers to be included in the 
definition of “employee” contained in 
the Act. When the bill finally en- 
acted was being considered on the 
floor of the Senate in July, 1937, 
Senator Murray introduced an amend- 
ment specifically providing that a 
labor standard order should include 
restriction or prohibition of industrial 
homework.* Because the law, as 
passed, took the form of fixed mini- 
mum wage rates and maximum hours 
on a national basis without provisions 
for general regulatory power for the 
Administrator, no special reference 
to homeworkers was included, prob- 
ably because it was felt that these 
workers were already covered by the 
term “employee.” 

It should be noted that the wage 
rates fixed in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are on a time basis, that is, 
so many cents per hour. Since it is 
practically impossible to keep accu- 
rate records of time worked in homes, 
and since the common practice among 
employers is to pay for homework 
labor on the basis of piece-work rates, 
a serious problem of administration 
was immediately created. Most for- 


*Section 3(e) of the Act defines “employee” 
as “any individual employed by an employer.” 
Section 3(g) defines “employ” to mean “to suffer 
or permit to work.” 

‘For discussion in the Senate, cf. pp. 7890- 
7891, Vol. 81, Pt. 7, Congressional Record. For 
discussion in the House, cf. p. 1784 Vol. 82, Pt. 2, 
ibid. Congressman Maverick opposed an agri- 
cultural amendment because he feared it would 
result in exempting industrial homeworkers in 
Texas engaged in shelling pecans. 
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eign countries which approach the 
problem of homework through the 
establishment of minimum wages pro- 
vide for the setting of piece-rates or, 
if time rates are to be fixed as base 
rates (as in England), provision is 
made that “piece-rates must be such 
as to enable an ordinary worker... 
to earn per unit of time not less than 
the minimum time rate.” ° 

While the Act conferred upon the 
Administrator no general rule-mak- 
ing power it became necessary for him 
to issue a series of bulletins which 
announced those interpretations of 
the law which would guide him in the 
performance of his duties. The first 
of these Interpretative Bulletins 
stated, among other things, that 
“since the Act contains no prescrip- 
tion as to the place where the em- 
ployee must work, it is evident that 
employees otherwise coming within 
the terms of the Act are entitled to 
its benefits whether they perform their 
work at home, in the factory, or else- 
where.” In January, 1939, a public 
hearing was held to determine 
whether the record-keeping regula- 
tions, issued by the Administrator, 
should be amended to provide for spe- 
cial or additional records to be kept 
by employers of industrial homework- 
ers. Many officials of the Wage and 
Hour Division privately expressed 
concern with the efficacy of time-keep- 
ing record regulations in the field of 
homework, but agreed that since the 
wage rates in the Act were fixed ona 
time basis, the Administrator had lit- 
tle choice but to make an effort at 
least to require the keeping of such 
records by homework employers. 


*International Labour Office, “The Minimum 
Wage, An International Survey,” Geneva, 1939, 
Pp. 109. 
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Special regulations on this subject 
made their appearance in February, 
1939. 

In order to dispel a number of mis- 
apprehensions that arose, the then 
Administrator, Elmer F. Andrews, is- 
sued a statement which explained that 
homework was not prohibited by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Ad- 
ministrator again emphasized the 
point that while “the Act makes no 
mention of homeworkers . . . it ap- 
plies to this class of worker exactly as 
it applies to all other employees of 
firms or individuals engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for commerce.” “In other words,” 
he said, “all workers so employed 
must be paid at a rate not less than 
25 cents an hour (author’s note: this 
was the minimum at that time), even 
though such work is done on a piece- 
work basis and in the home. The 
overtime provisions of the Act requir- 
ing payment at not less than the rate 
of time and one-half for all hours in 
excess of 44 worked in any one work- 
week applies to homework as well as 
work done in a factory.” 

It is perhaps too early to say with 
finality what the ultimate effects of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act will be 
on industrial homework in the United 
States. To date, in twelve homework 
cases under the Act, forty-eight com- 
panies are bound by consent decrees to 
pay almost a half million dollars to 
approximately 12,000 homeworkers.® 
Most writers on the subject agree that 
the low wage rates paid to home- 
workers is the chief reason why the 


*These figures were compiled for the author 
by the Docket Clerk in the law library of the 
Wage and Hour Division’s Legal Branch. They 
constitute the best estimates that can be made at 
the present time. 
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system exists. If this is the case, then 
homework cannot long survive. In 
some industries employers must in- 
crease their piece-rates by two or 
three hundred percent (and even 
more) if their homeworkers are to 
earn at least the present statutory 
minimum of 30 cents an hour. At 
best, the homework system of produc- 
tion is inefficient. Whatever competi- 
tive advantages a homework em- 
ployer may have, due to lower wage 
payments and savings on overhead 
cost, are offset by the higher produc- 
tivity of inside workers and the 
greater opportunities in factories for 
control of the quality of output. 
More and more business men who 
have employed homeworkers are com- 
ing to realize this. Furthermore, for 
many years homework which consists 
mainly of hand processes has been 
fighting a losing battle against the in- 
roads of mechanization. Establish- 
ment of a minimum wage for home- 
workers is likely to accelerate the 
“natural” economic forces which have 
been at work for a long time. 

In any event, it cannot be said that 
the problem of industrial homework 
has been solved by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Congress may 
be called upon to consider amend- 
ments to the Act dealing with this 
subject. Already a number of such 
amendments have been proposed. 
One of them gives the Administrator 
power to fix piece-rates. Many well- 
informed students of homework be- 
lieve that it would be distinctly unwise 
for the Administrator to become in- 
volved in the task of fixing piece-rates. 
There is no denying that such a re- 
sponsibility would present problems 
very difficult to solve; for example, 
those resulting from changes in fash- 
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ion and in techniques of production. 
However, in the opinion of the writer, 
they would not be insurmountable. 
Piece-rates are set almost every day 
by employers, by unions, and in other 
countries by public bodies. Certainly, 
if the Act is to have any application to 
the needlework industries in Puerto 
Rico with their 50,000 or more 
homeworkers, the only practical basis 
upon which to establish rates would be 
piece-work rather than per unit of 
time. In making this statement, the 
author realizes that the economy of 
Puerto Rico, especially the insular 
homework problem, is such that it 
may require special minimum wage 
treatment. 

The appearance of a book on indus- 
trial homework during a period when 
an agency of the Federal government 
is attempting to enforce a minimum 
wage for homeworkers is especially 
timely. Dr. Ruth Shallcross is quali- 
fied to write on this subject by five 
years of experience with the Bureau 
of Homework Inspection, New York 
State Department of Labor. Before 
the outbreak of the present war she 
spent some time abroad where she 
studied English and German methods 
of controlling homework. 

Thoroughly impressed with the for- 
eign experience, Miss Shallcross an- 
nounces her opposition at the outset 
to the “traditional’’ attitude towards 
homework in this country. “After 
reading the literature on the subject 
of homework,” she says in her pref- 
ace, “‘the author began work with the 
Bureau of Homework Inspection 
fully convinced that homework was 
indeed ‘sweated’ and was a social and 
economic evil which could be removed 
only by complete legal prohibition. 
. . - If I had written a book after 
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visiting homeworkers for only six 
months or one year my contribution 
undoubtedly would have reiterated 
what has been said many times over 
that homework is an evil. But I stayed 
on visiting homeworkers for five years 

. . and I came to know that home- 
work, rather than causing poverty, as 
I believed, actually relieved it.” 

There is not space here to take up 
all of the provocative statements in 
the book. However, for the purposes 
of this review (since our chief interest 
is in the relation between homework 
and minimum wage legislation) the 
main arguments may be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) Homework hourly wage data 
are extremely meager and do not sup- 
port the conclusion that the home- 
work problem is one of wages. Some 
homework industries pay low wages 
and others either fluctuate consider- 
ably in their wage payments or com- 
pare favorably with factory wages. 

(2) The striking variations among 
the hourly earnings of homeworkers 
is sufficient to discredit the use of the 
median in computing these wage data. 
This is particularly true where median 
weekly earnings are given without re- 
gard to hours worked. 

(3) Wage data for homeworkers 
are not likely to be reliable because 
they depend upon rough estimates. 
These in turn are obtained from inter- 
views with homeworkers in which the 
memory of the individuals is the chief 
source of information. 

(4) The purpose in controlling 
homework wages by setting minimum 
rates is to remedy low-wage condi- 
tions; the setting of a rate must, there- 
fore, accomplish this purpose without 
forcing homeworkers inte unemploy- 


ment. Fixing the same hourly wage 
rates for factory as for homeworkers 
whose employment is their secondary 
occupation would eventually eliminate 
such homework. There is the likeli- 
hood that state interference in the 
case of homework wages would result 
in swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

(5) Any legislation which has the 
net effect of taking employment away 
from homeworkers is not only harm- 
ful to the homeworkers themselves 
but also to society as a whole. To 
heighten productivity, and hence to 
increase total income, is beneficial to 
society and each person should be 
allowed to work as he is able toward 
increasing the total welfare. 

(6) The argument that homework 
is unfair competition with factory 
work since it jeopardizes factory 
standards cannot be substantiated. If 
homework employers actually had 
such a competitive advantage over 
factory employers, they would be 
more prosperous than factory em- 
ployers and investments would seek 
homework industries in preference to 
factory industries. But this is not the 
case. Capital is not flowing into 
homework industries in preference to 
factory industries, nor are homework 
employers prosperous. 

We shall now undertake a critical 
analysis of some of these arguments. 
No serious-minded student of the 
problem of industrial homework will 
contend that presently available data 
on the earnings of homeworkers are 
either complete or perfect. Nor will 
such a person, on the other hand, re- 
ject all the evidence merely because 
some of it may be in error. There 
can be no quarrel with the soundness 
of Miss Shallcross’ warning that 
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“With statistical information on 
homework wages so meagre and so 
hard to interpret, every precaution 
must be taken against making dog- 
matic assertions”. However, when 
she argues that the wide variation in 
homework earnings discounts the be- 
lief that the homework problem is one 
of wages and asserts that “If home- 
work were the cause of low wages, 
all homework wages would cluster 
around the same low level”, it is nec- 
essary to examine the grounds of her 
argument. 

First, it should be pointed out that 
no one seriously maintains that home- 
work is the “cause” of low wages. 
Rather, it is believed that low wages 
are the invariable accompaniment of 
the homework situation. The rea- 
sons for this are many. Even Miss 
Shallcross admits that homeworkers 
work at home because of economic 
need. Generally, the need is so great 
that families doing homework are 
willing to accept extremely low rates 
for their labors. Furthermore, home- 
workers are isolated from the labor 
market. They have no knowledge of 
prevailing wage rates for their type 
of work and are without any basis for 
judging what they should properly be 
paid. Asa result, homeworkers have 
very little bargaining power. And, 
since there is no limit to competition 
on the supply side of the homework 
labor market, the homeworker ordi- 
narily has no defense against the em- 
ployer who can survive only by rea- 
son of his low labor cost. 

In her statistical analysis, Miss 
Shallcross expresses doubts as to the 
usefulness of the median as a measure 
of central tendency in homework 
wages. The median is most com- 
monly used by homework investiga- 
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tors. Her reason for questioning the 
efficacy of this measure is based upon 
the fact that the median hourly earn- 
ings in New York homework indus- 
tries for the twelve-month period 
ending January, 1938, showed wide 
variation. By taking a median hourly 
earning figure for each month, Miss 
Shallcross presents a range for the 
whole year and concludes that “The 
simple range is probably the only 
statistical tool which could clarify the 
data”. 

But a range necessarily consists of 
the extremities of the distribution. 
And extremes of this kind show, if 
anything, the unusual circumstances 
rather than the typical. The writer 
does not have before him the raw 
material from which Miss Shallcross 
derived her figures, but he strongly 
suspects that there is some cluster 
about a mid-value. In a study by the 
Children’s Bureau * covering a sample 
of 1,044 homeworkers, there is a de- 
cided concentration about the median 
of 9 cents anhour. In fact, the modal 
class (5 cents to 10 cents per hour) 
included 394 or more than one-third 
of the total number of homeworkers. 
Miss Shallcross is correct in her critic- 
ism that most studies of homework 
wages are defective in that samples 
are not as representative as they 
might be, but a sample of 1,004 home- 
workers in 28 industries and in seven 
states is not to be so lightly dismissed. 
Would the range in this instance (5 
cents to 40 cents) tell us anything 
significant about the data? The an- 
swer is obvious. Miss Shallcross 
quotes Professor Chaddock (Princi- 

™U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Pub. No. 234, “Industrial Homework Under 


the National Recovery Administration,” 1936, 
Table 3, p. 14. 




















ples and Methods of Statistics) to 
point out that an average must be 
typical of actual conditions, not merely 
the result of mathematical calcula- 
tions. It would seem more pertinent 
to cite his comments on the short- 
comings of the range: “While this is 
the simplest measure of variability,” 
he says, “‘it is also the least informing. 
It gives no idea of the nature of the 
distribution within (the) extreme 
limits. . . . It fails to characterize 
in a useful manner the series as a 
whole if stated alone, and ignores the 
degree of concentration almost en- 
tirely.” There is also an important 
non-statistical fact that should be 
noted at this point. Extensive field 
studies involving large and more fully 
representative samples take much 
time, money and personnel for which 
most government bureau budgets do 
not provide. It is this fact which ex- 
plains the imperfection and the paucity 
of available homework wage data. 
They are the best we have, however, 
and there is no reason to reject them. 
If carefully analyzed they tell a fairly 
consistent story: that low wages are 
the rule rather than the exception in 
homework. 

The fact that much of the wage 
data depends upon the memories of 
homeworkers is a weakness, of course. 
But in the absence of more accurate 
sources of information, the student of 
homework is forced to rely on mate- 
rial obtained from interviews. The 
data from which Miss Shallcross 
draws certain inferences regarding 
the questionable value of the median 
were also tabulated as the result of 
interviews with homeworkers. There 
is no justification, however, for a re- 
mark of such extreme skepticism as 
“No statistical bureau of any repute 
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would handle data obtained from the 
memories and estimates of the work- 
ers themselves.” The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has on many occa- 
sions worked with such data, as have 
other “reputable” government agen- 
cies dealing with statistics. Large ad- 
vertising firms and marketing research 
bureaus in New York City conduct 
costly and elaborate surveys, the ulti- 
mate information for which comes 
from the memory of the consumer. 

Miss Shallcross is quite right that 
the purpose in controlling homework 
wages by setting minimum rates is to 
remedy low-wage conditions. In Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and, in- 
deed, in almost every country where a 
minimum wage is established the ob- 
ject is to protect workers in “sweated” 
industries. Miss Shallcross warns, 
however, that if the same hourly wage 
rates are fixed for homeworkers as 
for factory workers, the former will 
be forced into unemployment. As far 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
concerned, the Administrator is given 
no authority to provide for a wage 
differential in favor of homeworkers. 
But even if he were, unless it were 
mandatory to do so, it is doubtful if 
he would avail himseif of the oppor- 
tunity. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that in more than twenty 
British homework industries having 
Trade Boards in 1937, the same rate 
was set for both home and factory 
workers, except in one case. 

On the whole, Miss Shallcross is 
inclined to be unduly pessimistic re- 
garding the possible effects of a mini- 
mum wage on homework. In fact, 
her whole attitude toward a govern- 
ment-established minimum wage 
seems to be negative. Students of 
minimum wage legislation recognize 















that, as business adjusts to the re- 
quirements of a fixed minimum wage, 
some marginal concerns will give way 
to more efficient enterprises and some 
marginal workers will be displaced. 
But is this “harmful” to society as a 
whole? It is a commonplace of ele- 
mentary economics that higher wages 
tend to make labor worth more (a) 
by increasing the efficiency of workers 
themselves, i.e., improving their pro- 
duction, their health and fitness, their 
attitude towards the job (all of which 
result in reducing labor turnover), 
etc., and (b) by increasing the effi- 
ciency of management. As a noted 
economist has said, “Cheap labor, 
like cheap raw material, is likely to be 
used wastefully. But let labor become 
substantially more expensive, and 
managements become more concerned 
with how much they get for their 
money. . . . The experience with 
minimum wage laws furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that higher wages tend 
to improve the management of la- 
bor.” * From the point of view of the 
economy as a whole, the shift from 
inefficient firms of low productivity 
which can live only by sweating labor 
to more efficient enterprises capable 
of paying higher wages, cannot help 
but be beneficial. 

While we can only speculate on the 
ultimate fate of homeworkers under 
a national minimum wage in the 
United States (barring, of course, a 
drastic amendment exempting them 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act), 
we can turn to the English experience 
for a few clues as to the probable 
course of future events. It will be 
noted at a glance that the picture by 
and large is not so dismal as Miss 


Sumner H. Slichter, “Modern Economic So- 
ciety” (revised ed., 1931), p. 647. 
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Shallcross would have us believe. In 
her discussion of the effect of the Brit- 
ish Trade Boards upon the employ- 
ment of homeworkers, Miss Dorothy 
Sells states that “In some industries 
. . « it is the policy of employers to 
bring the homeworkers under cover 
of the factory roof. In wholesale 
tailoring or any other industry where 
homeworkers have been displaced by 
introduction of machinery, part of 
those who formerly worked at home 
or younger members of the family 
have found jobs behind machines. In 
other instances better filled pay enve- 
lopes brought home by male bread- 
winners had made up for the loss. 

. - In other cases where aged or 
indigent members of the family no 
longer have the opportunity even to 
earn a pittance as they sit by the fire- 
side, a real loss of self respect as well 
as in money income has been suffered. 
But on the whole, the reduction in 
‘sweated’ homework has meant eleva- 
tion to a higher industrial status both 
for the former homeworkers and for 
the industry which had previously 
profited by ‘grinding the faces of the 
poor’.” ® 

Early in her book Miss Shallcross 
takes others to task for “thinking in 
absolutes,” yet this is precisely what 
she herself does in analyzing on an 
entirely a priori basis, the effects of 
a minimum wage on homework. She 
seems to be saying over and over 
again that a minimum wage is bound 
to produce unemployment among 
homeworkers and that this is bad for 
society asa whole. She overlooks the 
possible beneficial effects on the total 
economy that may result. She ignores 
evidence of the type presented in Miss 


* Dorothy Sells, “British Wages Boards,” 1939, 
Pp. 307. 
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Sells’ recent book. Looking closer to 
home, she ignores such tangible evi- 
dence as the experience of the New 
York State Department of Labor 
specifically with its Homework Order 
No. 3, which prohibited homework in 
the artificial flower industry. 

In October, 1939, a hearing was 
held in New York on the question of 
reopening homework in this industry. 
Prior to the hearing the Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage made a special survey of the 
problem. Among the conclusions of 
the report were the following: (1) 
a considerable number of manufac- 
turers in the industry have shifted to 
factory production exclusively; (2) 
the order has increased by one-third 
the employment of women in fac- 
tories; (3) a majority of the employ- 
ers who expressed their views regard- 
ing the order are in favor of it. 

In commenting on the testimony 
given at the hearing, Labor Standards 
states that “former industrial home- 
workers testified that the wages were 
better and the hours more regular in 
factory employment. One girl said 
she earned $14 a week at regular 
hours in the factory, whereas the 
whole family had never been able to 
make more than $12 or $13 working 
seven days a week until one or two 
o'clock in the morning in the busy 
season. Another woman who had re- 
ceived $8.12 for her best week— 
working sixteen to seventeen hours a 
day and taking her meals right at the 
homework table—said that she now 
averaged $16 to $18 a week for 37% 
hours work in the factory.’”° 

Another point must be made in con- 

Labor Standards, Vol. II, No. 9, November, 


1939, p. 49. Published by the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
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nection with Miss Shallcross’ oft-re- 
peated admonition that “state inter- 
ference in the case of homework 
wages would result only in swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed.” She 
distinguishes between homework as a 
primary occupation and homework as 
a secondary occupation, but fails to 
reason through the implications of the 
difference between them. 

A further distinction needs to be 
made between those who may become 
unemployable through the application 
of a minimum wage to homework and 
those who may become unemployed. 
The old lady who does homework just 
to keep busy for a few hours during 
the week and earn a little pin money 
(a typical example of homework as 
an incidental or secondary occupa- 
tion) may be classed as ‘“‘unemploy- 
able” if deprived of her homework; 
but, since she was not available for 
full-time industrial employment 
shortly before or even after the cessa- 
tion of homework, she can not be 
numbered among the unemployed. 

With this distinction in mind, it is 
plain to see that the volume of real 
unemployment that may result from 
the application of a minimum wage 
for homework is likely to be negli- 
gible considered from the point of 
view of total national unemployment. 
Moreover, as indicated above in the 
quotation from Miss Sells and in the 
reference to the report on prohibited 
homework in the artificial flower in- 
dustry, some homeworkers are bound 
to find employment in factories when 
homework ceases. This tends to re- 


duce still further the unemployment 
which Miss Shallcross fears will be 
the consequence of a minimum wage 
for homeworkers. 
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Miss Shallcross’ argument that 
homework employers have no com- 
petitive advantage over factory em- 
ployers, because if they did they would 
be more prosperous, and if they were 
more prosperous capital would flow 
into homework industries, represents 
a confusion of economic theory with 
economic fact. In the first place, 
““prosperous’’ is a word of pretty loose 
meaning for an economist to use with- 
out statistical data of some sort to 
give it specific content. Clearly, 
homework employers are not as 
“‘prosperous”’ as some steelmasters or 
big bankers. On the other hand, they 
are likely to be a great deal more 
“prosperous” than their homework- 
ers. The writer knows of no report 
to show the earnings of homework 
employers in relation to their sales or 
investments. That is because home- 
work employers are not as a rule of 
the type that will keep careful records 
in accordance with the best account- 
ing methods. At any rate, the whole 
truth is not known. 

However, there are a few frag- 
ments of evidence that might be 
offered at this point. Recently the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Wage and Hour Division sent out a 
questionnaire to a number of members 
of the knitted outerwear industry. Of 
the 120 returns, there were 10 firms 
in each of which infants’ wear con- 
stituted 60 percent or more of its 
total product. There is reason to 
believe that all of the ten companies 
used some homework labor, but that 
six of them produced almost ex- 
clusively through homeworkers. The 
item combining salaries and returns to 
executives and owners, and profits or 
losses, averaged 6.8 percent of net 
sales for all the 120 manufacturers 
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reporting, and 8 percent for the ten 
infants’ wear producers reporting. 
Two of the ten showed slight losses 
but the remaining eight firms showed 
net profits ranging from 8 percent to 
21 percent of sales. 

In the second place, the point that 
capital is not flowing into homework 
industries cannot be taken too seri- 
ously. Businesses that use homework 
labor are notoriously small-scale en- 
terprises and highly competitive. 
The largest of homework firms (and 
even of factory firms using some 
homework) are economic midgets 
compared with the typical business 
units in such industries as iron and 
steel, automobiles, etc. Capital does 
not flow into homework industries 
simply because there is no place for it 
to flow. It would be impossible to 
manufacture in homes any products 
that would require considerable capi- 
tal investment in heavy machinery. 
Large fortunes are made in mass pro- 
duction industries where there is a 
minute subdivision of labor organized 
around the machine. For this pur- 
pose, factories must be built to house 
the machines and workers must per- 
form their productive labors in the 
place where the machines are located. 

In appraising Miss Shallcross’ book, 
one must admit that she has made a 
challenging and stimulating contri- 
bution to the literature on industrial 
homework. It is to be hoped that all 
public officials who deal with problems 
of homework will read this volume. 
If their convictions about homework 
survive the challenge of her attack it 
will be only because they have reex- 
amined the foundations upon which 
those convictions rest and are honestly 
convinced that the greater public good 
lies on their side of the argument. 
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TO MAKE LABOR’S LEGAL RIGHTS 


EFFECTIVE 


HEN a labor law is passed 
or a government agency is 
set up to maintain certain 
legal rights of workers, the task of 
securing the results that are wanted 
is just begun. A law or a government 
agency is not an end in itself; it is only 
the “go signal” for some practical 
program. The real test is the degree 
to which the need that the law was 
supposed to take care of is actually 
met. If there is a gap between what 
we have expected of a law and what 
we get, that difference is due to the 
way the law is worded or to the way 
in which it is carried out. Labor can 
only safeguard its rights when it 
watches these two critical points. 
Laws may fail to provide the ex- 
pected legal safeguards if they are 
drafted carelessly or are written by 
people who do not know the proper 
legal phraseology or what labor ac- 
tually wants the law to accomplish. 
Sometimes people who are more or 
less opposed to a law may introduce 
a joker, or may work for amendments 
or for a substitute bill that looks all 
right on the surface but that_actually 
destroys the purpose of the law. Some- 
times organized labor sanctions such 
amendments or bills on the ground 
that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. If sound principles have been 
written into a law, later amendments 
can give better terms; but where there 
are features that are definitely antag- 
onistic to labor’s welfare, it is highly 
improbable that later amendments 
will draw the basic structure of the 
law into line with organized labor’s 
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principles and with what experience 
has shown to be workable. 

When you have any doubt about 
the phrasing of a labor law, it would 
be well to consult your international 
union headquarters or those of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
the case of many labor laws, the basic 
principles are so well known and so 
well accepted that they can and should 
be embodied in draft bills which can 
serve as a guide for state and federal 
legislation. The same is true of cer- 
tain safety and other codes. The 
American Federation of Labor and 
many of the affiliated unions request 
and expect the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to prepare these draft 
bills and codes in consultation with 
organized labor, and to make them 
available to unions and to others who 
are seriously interested in promoting 
sound legislation. 

But a good law is not the whole 
story. Within limits, even a poor 
law can be made to work if it is ad- 
ministered by people who want to 
serve labor; and even a good law 
fails if those who are responsible for 
carrying it out are not genuinely in- 
terested or are unsuited to the task. 
This we know from experience; and 
there is much talk today about the 
need for good administrators, for 
people who can make the law or the 
agency work as labor and those in- 
terested in labor’s welfare intended 
it to work. But what fits a person 


to undertake the responsibility of ad- 


ministration and to accept the emolu- 
ments and the obligations of an office 
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which is set up to enforce labor’s 
legal rights? 

We have come to learn that some 
things do not of themselves mean 
good administration. An imposing 
title and office, a high salary, a large 
budget to spend, many subordinates, 
plenty of publicity, and high political 
standing do not make a good adminis- 
trator, although these things may help 
a good man to do a better job. 

Administration is a craft and, like 
any, other craft, must be learned and 
can be tested by the practical results. 
As in any other craft, training for 
administration (in the class room or 
through the hard school of experi- 
ence) must lead to mastery of the 
general principles and methods of 
good workmanship in the trade. But 
besides knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples there must be thorough under- 
standing of the forces with which the 
craftsman must work and of the con- 
ditions to be met on the job. 

One test of master craftsmanship 
in administration is a long-range view 
of the job to be done. The capable 
executive in public office maintains 
contacts with the people who are close 
to what is happening; he draws them 
into the basic planning. He consults 
them at every important step; and 
together they watch and listen for the 
results that grow out of the work. 
The real administrator builds always 
toward the basic plan and is big 
enough to change his course if the 
results show that the work or the pro- 
gram is not hewing to the line. At 
the same time he is not easily swayed, 
but works steadily, not by fits and 
starts, toward the goal. There is no 
time in good administration for un- 
digested and ill-conceived plans or for 
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spectacular plays for publicity or for 
an impression. 

The master craftsman in adminis- 
tration has initiative and integrity. 
He has a sense of values that makes 
him see the relative importance of 
things. He is able to size up people 
and to use their capacities to best ad- 
vantage, and therefore to great econ- 
omy. He has not time for favoritism, 
jealousy or spite. He knows that it 
is wasteful to give people work that 
does not use their capacities and train- 
ing or that is beyond them. He can 
work with people and can get people 
to work with each other. He can 
command the respect of his subordi- 
nates. 

A man might have all of these qual- 
ities and still not be a competent ad- 
ministrator of labor’s legal rights. 
A master craftsman in other fields is 
trained to the specific jobs which make 
up his craft, as well as to the general 
principles of sound workmanship. 
The administrator of labor’s legal 
rights must enforce certain specific 
rights; and it is not enough to have 
all-round administrative experience— 
in a rotary club, a hardware store, an 
educational institution, or what not. 
The craftsman at the lathe must know 
the properties of the wood or the 
metal which he turns, and must be 
able to read the blue-print of the de- 
sign he is expected to follow. The 
surgeon (who should be a craftsman 
in his profession) must know anat- 
omy and the living tissue if he is to 
wield his knife with skill and success; 
and he must be able to gauge the pa- 
tient’s general health and resistance. 
In the same way, the effective admin- 
istrator of labor’s legal rights must 
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know thoroughly the technical angles 
of whatever specific right or rights 
he is administering (such as wage and 
hour rates, unemployment compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, or in- 
dustrial safety and health); and he 
must know practical labor and pro- 
duction problems and the program of 
organized labor. 

Good administrators of labor’s 
legal rights are not too plentiful and 
they don’t just happen. Not many 
people have the combination of ex- 
perience which good labor law admin- 
istration requires. An excellent rec- 
ord in another field is no guarantee 
of good work in enforcing a right of 
labor. An emotional sympathy for 
the worker, or a view of labor that 
is gained from books or from theories 
is not enough background and founda- 
tion for the responsibility of heading 
up a service to labor or any major 
section thereof. The administrator 
and the responsible members of his 
staff must be thoroughly grounded in 
the technical details of the job and in 
the viewpoint of organized labor. 

The labor movement will get qual- 
ified people to administer its legal 
rights when it insists upon having 
them. People who do not know their 
job or who do not know organized 
labor, as well as those who are there 
to learn on the job, should be placed 
under the strict supervision of those 
who do know; and they should be 


‘paid apprentices’ wages. Adminis- 


trators who do not know the technical 
details of the job and who do not 
know organized labor may, in rare 
instances, learn to do their work well 
on the job; but they are more likely, 
merely to get into the rut of doing 
work for which they are not equipped. 


What can organized labor do to 
get satisfactory people into these ex- 
tremely important positions? 

In the first place, the city and state 
Federations can become thoroughly 
familiar with the principles of good 
legislation and of good administra- 
tion in each of the major fields of 
labor law. In some states there are 
union officers who know the work of 
their state labor department or of 
one of its sections so well that they 
could take over the office on short 
notice without interruption of its 
work. These union men and women 
are enormously helpful to the labor 
law administrator who is wise enough 
to use them. And to others they are 
a good check. 

Also, competent union men and 
women with experience at their own 
trades and in active service to the 
union, should have opportunity for 
special technical training that will fit 
them for useful work in labor law 
enforcing agencies. Out of their 
ranks should develop some of the la- 
bor law administrators who are in 
positions of highest responsibility. 

And, carefully selected people from 
the universities and the higher tech- 
nical schools who show interest and 
competence in special fields of labor 
law administration should have op- 
portunity to come to know organized 
labor through service to the labor 
movement under the direct supervi- 
sion of organized labor itself. 

Labor’s legal rights become a real- 
ity only through proper legislation, 
properly enforced and supported by 
means of good administration, in con- 
sultation with organized labor, and 
that requires an active and alert labor 
movement. 








HOW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WORKS 
IN SWEDEN 


OrvaR Opp 


RGANIZED labor in Sweden 
has advanced far, not only in 
raising its own living and 

working conditions but also in estab- 
lishing and maintaining orderly sys- 
tems of collective bargaining with em- 
ployers. It has used political power 
as well as economic without destroy- 
ing or hampering economic and social 
progress of the nation. The trade 
unions are not incorporated or reg- 
istered under the law in any way. 
Racketeering and the labor spy em- 
ployed by industry is unheard of in 
Sweden. 

The main object of the trade 
unions in Sweden has always been to 
provide for their members economic 
aid in labor conflicts, to negotiate 
with employers upon terms of em- 
ployment, wages, hours and in every 
way contribute to the improvement of 
workers living standards. In addition, 
most unions have established their 
own unemployment insurance systems 
and have paid out huge sums in form 
of unemployment assistance to their 
members. Insurance of members 
against sickness has been undertaken 
by some unions, but has not been insti- 
tuted as a general policy. 

There are three different types of 
unions: craft, industrial and mixed 
unions. Their policy is to obtain, 
whenever possible, collective agree- 
ments through negotiations with the 
employers. Only when all other means 
fail do the workers resort to strikes. 
Minimum wages are fixed according 
to age and experience, and upon the 


minimum wage is subsequently based 
the tariffs for piece-work. The period 
of validity for collective agreements 
generally varies from one to three 
years. At the beginning of 1938 some 
12,000 collective agreements, local, 
district and national, were in force, 
covering approximately 800,000 
workers, 

In December, 1938, a new basic 
agreement, now in effect, was reached 
between the employers and the em- 
ployees. The agreement contains 
specific points for improving indus- 
trial relations of which the following 
are the most outstanding: 


1. Some guarantee against inter- 
ruption of essential community serv- 
ices in labor disputes. 

2. The more active participation 
by the national organizations in the 
negotiations of new collective agree- 
ments in particular industries, in or- 
der to minimize resort to strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts and picketing. 

3. Limitation of secondary boy- 
cotts. 

4. The general practice to be fol- 
lowed with respect to dismissals and 
layoffs. 


As to the question of dismissing 
workers an agreement was reached 
which stipulates that notices of dis- 
missal or layoff are to be given such 
employees, stating the reasons for 
their dismissal, and with the possibil- 
ity of review at the request of the 
worker. 

Certain actions are prohibited in 
the agreement, such as “persecution 
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of any one for religious, political or 
similar reasons, attacks against any 
one because of his activities as a party 
representative witness appearing be- 
fore a court or any other public au- 
thority, or against any one for assist- 
ing a public officer or employer, 
retaliation upon any one because of 
his participation in a labor dispute 
already settled, attacks against fam- 
ily enterprises, attacks upon a private 
employer in order to induce him to 
refrain from taking part in manual 
work done on his own account.” 

In dealing with the interference by 
the State in labor conflicts the agree- 
ment declares: 


“Although the organizations are 
thus consciously aiming at a peaceful 
solution of labor problems, disagree- 
ment between the parties cannot al- 
ways be avoided. The economic losses 
resulting from a contest in such a sit- 
uation are in themselves to be re- 
gretted, but they cannot be regarded 
as sufficiently important to justify the 
present freedom of collective bargain- 
ing being substituted by compulsory 
public control of divergencies in the 
labor market. Nor from other points 
of view should the State be justified— 
aside from the sphere of social wel- 
fare legislation—in forcing upon 
Swedish employers and workers a reg- 
ulation of working conditions, either 
in general or in specific instances.” 


A number of collective agreements 
expired on December 31, 1939, and 
in view of the rapidly changing situa- 
tion, particularly the increase of cost 
of living, both parties were anxious 
to come to an understanding as to 
how the wage rates should be ad- 
justed to meet the emergency situa- 
tion created by the effects of the war. 
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Both parties agreed to solve the prob- 
lem in the following manner: In addi- 
tion the regular wages the workers 
are to receive so-called compensation 
wages which are to be tied to the cost- 
of-living index and may be adjusted 
quarterly upward or downward in ac- 
cordance with index changes. The 
index must show a change of at least 
six units as compared to the previous 
three-months period; thus adjusted 
wages go into effect the following 
month. These supplementary wages 
are determined on the basis of the 
average earnings by the adult work- 
ers in a given district. Through an 
arithmetic process a number is ob- 
tained equivalent to 0.42 per cent for 
each unit of change, upward or down- 
ward, as registered in the index. The 
percentage rate at the time regula- 
tions are made—where the agree- 
ment covers only one enterprise—is 
based on the average hour-wage 
earned by the adult workers during 
1938 in that particular enterprise. In 
regards to agreements which cover an 
area of many localities it is stipulated 
that both parties shall try to reach a 
settlement in which the compensation 
wages are determined on the basis 
of the average income of all adult 
employes in that particular area or 
district taken together as were they 
but one whole enterprise. If the par- 
ties cannot come to terms on this 
method the average amount is to be 
found for each enterprise separately. 

For the young workers there are 
specific regulations; thus, 16 years old 
employes receive 30 per cent, 18 years 
old are paid 45 per cent, and workers 
between 18 and 21 receive 65 per cent 
of the full amount paid to those who 
are classified in the basic agreement 
as adult workers. 
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There has always been close co- 
dperation between the trade unions 
in the Scandinavian countries. This 
codperation in all questions of com- 
mon interest has proceeded on two 
different lines: general codperation 
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between trade unions in different in- 
dustries and vocations. No regular 
meetings are held, but when any ques- 
tions become urgent, representatives 
of the different countries are called to- 


gether to discuss the matter and to 
decide on what form of action, if any, 
is to be taken. 


between the central organizations of 
trade unions to protect the interests 
of organized labor, and codperation 


THE MYSTERY 


HIS is the wonder, the amazing thing: 
The quiver of a brown husk, cracked and dry; 
And then—en splendid, swift, up-soaring wing, 
A butterfly! 


This is the miracle: under the ground 
Small, compact shrouds, wrapped carefully and tight; 
And then—a burst of flowers, upward bound, 

To reach the light! 


This is heartshaking: the enraptured song 
That wings its way through space, a skylark’s mirth 
For joy of heaven, that never did belong 

Down on the earth! 


This is the mystery :—nor ear, nor eye, 
Nor heart conceives the splendor of its goal— 
In what new garb of radiance flames high 
The homing soul? 
—Marrua Patms Wits, Catholic World. 











THE NATIONAL HEALTH BILL 


EprroriaL Note.—The following skit was prepared for use by the Education 
Committee of the Baltimore Federation of Labor which has been presenting, at the 
Federation’s regular meetings, informal dialogues upon important issues in Organ- 


ized Labor’s program. 


Brannock: A short time ago, you 
will remember, the Secretary read a 
letter from Mr. Green recommend- 
ing to all central bodies that they 
inform themselves about the Na- 
tional Health bill and about insur- 
ance for sickness. You instructed this 
committee to study up on the matter 
and report back at an early meeting. 
We now have a preliminary report, 
touching some of the most important 
things for organized labor to con- 
sider at this time. Later on there 
should be more to report. Brother 
Vincent has gone over the National 
Health bill and Brother Duhan has 
read up on the American Federation 
of Labor’s position on health insur- 
ance. We have tried to find out what 
some of the authorities on health in- 
surance outside the labor movement 
consider practical. Brother Vincent, 
will you begin by telling us about the 
National Health bill? 

Vincent: At the last session of Con- 
gress Senator Wagner presented what 
is known as the National Health bill. 
The bill was read twice in the Senate 
and was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Brannock: It’s not a law, then— 
just a bill? 

Vincent: That’s right. 

Duhan: This bill was presented to 
the Senate because organized labor 
and many other people wanted to 
round out our Social Security pro- 
gram by adding health insurance to 
unemployment compensation, old age 


pensions and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Vincent: And this or some other 
health insurance bill will come up be- 
fore this Congress. 

Duhan: Some health insurance bill 
will probably come up before every 
Congress until we get what we want. 

Brannock: What are the main fea- 
tures of this National Health bill, 
Brother Vincent? 

Vincent: The bill aims to amend 
the health features of the Social Se- 
curity law . . . especially the work 
of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau and of the United States Public 
Health Service .. . But there are 
two new sections that give the “go” 
sign to what’s usually called health in- 
surance. 

Brannock: What are they? 

Vincent: Well, one section is called 
Grants to States for Medical Care. 
It appropriates money for extending 
or improving medical care under ap- 
proved State plans that provide for 
cooperation with the Social Security 
Board. 

Duhan: What kind of medical care 
do they plan to appropriate money 
for? 

Vincent: It can be doctor’s or hos- 
pital care in workmen’s compensation, 
in some social insurance plan, or in 
industrial hygiene. The State can 
work out an agreement for medical 
care with public welfare agencies or 
with labor organizations. 

Brannock: How is it supposed to 
work out? 


$25 
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Duhan: Suppose several unions 
here in Baltimore got together to buy 
medical and hospital care for them- 
selves and for their families. 

Brannock: Sounds fine if you don’t 
ask where the money comes from. 

Duhan: That’s just the point. If 
you belong to a group hospitalization 
plan you can buy your own hospital 
care for 3 cents a day, or $9.60 a 
year. That gives you 30 days in a 
semi-private room in a hospital, if 
you’re sick, with regular hospital at- 
tention. You get 33-1/3 per cent re- 
duction on X-rays and all the other 
extras and on your hospital bed after 
you’ve been there 30 days. And it’s 
only $2 a month—or $24 a year—to 
get the same treatment for your whole 
family. 

Brannock: Where'd you get that 
story? 

Duhan: Don’t you read the Amer- 
ican Federationist? It’s in the Oc- 
tober 1939 issue, on page 1065. It 
says that in January 1939 almost 3 
million subscribers were enrolled in 
53 non-profit hospital service plans 
that were approved by the American 
Hospital Association. 

Vincent: And if we had a national 
health law our State could carry part 
of the expense of developing and 
keeping up a group hospitalization 
plan . . . making the cost per family 
less than $2 a month. 

Brannock: I see . . . And if the 
State comes into the picture it could 
give each group the benefit of every 
other group’s experience, too. 

Vincent: Yes, the National Health 
bill doesn’t aim to hand out money 
without safeguards. It sets up a plan 
of administration, makes rules and 
regulations, provides for advisory 
councils and requires reports. 
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Brannock: It would be a relief to 
know that any member of your family 
could have as much as 30 days a year 
in the hospital free . . . You never 
have the money for a hard spell of 
sickness; and it puts you in the hole 
for years. 

Duhan: This group hospitalization 
idea is catching hold fast . . . The 
article in the Federationist says they 
expect to have 10 million subscribers 
by 1942. 

Brannock: I should think every- 
body who had the chance would join 
up. 
Duhan: And that’s not the whole 
story. You can club together to pay 
your doctor’s bills ... the same 
way. 

Vincent: I think this National 
Health bill covers that as well as hos- 
pital care. 

Duhan: I should think so. Pay 
your doctor so much a month and go 
to him whenever you need him. . . 
You don’t have to go around half 
sick for weeks or months . . . or let 
the children’s tonsils get as big as 
your fist before calling in the doctor 
. . « Just because you don’t see the 
money to pay him. 

Brannock: I thought the doctors 
were against this health insurance 

. and the good ones wouldn’t 
come in on a plan like this. 

Duhan: You can read all about that 
in the American Federationist for 
June 1939. It tells how much doc- 
tors have to invest in their education 
and in their overhead. Their instru- 
ments and medicines, office and jalopy 
come to about 40 per cent of what 
they take in. 

Vincent: 1 read somewhere that 
close to 25 per cent of all their serv- 
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ices are free . . . to people who are 
too poor to pay anything. 

Duhan: Yes. And about 20 per 
cent of their bills are never collected, 
because people think a doctor can live 
on air. 

Brannock: They've got their fami- 
lies to support, like we have. I 
wouldn’t like it if there was no pay 
for a fourth of my work and they 
beat me out of my pay for one day’s 
work out of five, besides. 

Duhan: That’s why plenty of good 
doctors would like to get in on a 
group health arrangement . . . give 
you all the service you need for so 
much a month. And they can do it 
if there’s a large enough group pay- 
ing steadily into the group health 
fund. 

Brannock: That ought to take the 
uncertainty out of the doctor’s bills 
item in the family budget. 

Duhan: Yeah . . . and if you’ve 
got the right to go to a doctor, you'll 
go when you need to. Then he can 
check up on you. Plenty of times he 
can stop something like t. b. or cancer 
before it gets a hold on you. 

Brannock: That sounds good to me 
. . . But what’s it like at the group 
health? Like going down the assem- 
bly line? 

Vincent: That’s not the way I get 
the picture. The doctors there come 
to know you and your families as the 
old family doctor used to know his 
patients . . . Of course they have 
specialists, too, if you need one. 

Duhan: Matthew Woll put it this 
way in one of the American Federa- 
tionists: 


“The worker needs to have medi- 
cal care available within the reach of 
his purse. He does not want the char- 
ity of free service. He cannot afford 
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adequate care at the present costs. 
A national program should aid those 
of moderate and small means in pro- 
portion as they need it. The assurance 
of such reduction of medical costs 
should be given in the Federal stand- 
ards adopted.” 


Vincent: That’s why we ought to 
get behind this National Health bill. 
Duhan: Yeah. But the unions 
don’t have to wait for a national law 
to build up group health units. There 
are plenty of workers in this city who 
would like to give their families good 
medical care and safeguard against 
wiping out their savings . . . or go- 
ing into debt in case of severe sickness. 
Vincent: And I should think there 
were plenty of good doctors who 
would jump at the chance of steady 
work and steady pay the year round. 
Duhan: 1 don’t think anybody’ll 
pick a quarrel with you on that. 

Brannock: Didn’t you say, Brother 
Vincent, that there were two sections 
to this National Health bill we ought 
to look into? 

Vincent: Yes ... There’s an- 
other new section called Grants to 
States for Temporary Disability 
Compensation. It appropriates 
money to States that want to set up 
compensation for sickness . . . some- 
thing like unemployment compensa- 
tion or the benefits under workmen’s 
compensation. The State is to work 
out the plan with the Social Security 
Board. 

Duhan: It’s for cash benefits to 
compensate for loss of earnings due 
to sickness. 

Brannock: That’s health insurance, 
isn’t it? 

Vincent: Yes... and it would 
round out our Social Security pro- 
gram. 
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Brannock: A family sure needs a 
cash income when the wage earner is 
sick. 

Vincent: Of course we'd pay part 
of the tax for this sickness insurance, 
as we do for our unemployment com- 
pensation and our old age pensions. 
But then a worker and his family 
would have the cash benefits as a 
right, not a charity. 

Brannock: It begins to look like 
real security . . . if we can get every- 
body back to work, too. 

Vincent: Yes . . . there would be 
compensation for short-time unem- 
ployment . . . for industrial acci- 
dents and disease, for old age and for 
sickness, 

Duhan: Seems to me it boils down 
to compensating a worker when he 
can’t find a job or when he’s disabled 
so he can’t work. 

Brannock: Youmean . . . whether 
you have an accident or an occupa- 
tional disease, whether you’re sick or 
old and not able to work, you want 
some money coming in. 

Vincent: Yes, and you want the 
doctor and you may have to go to the 
hospital, 

Duhan: That’sit . . . andI don’t 
see the point in splitting hairs about 
different reasons for paying compen- 
sation and setting up half a dozen 
different offices to pay it. After all, 
if a man’s not at work it’s either be- 
cause he’s not well enough to hold a 
job or because he can’t find a job he 
can fill. 

Vincent: Your idea ought to make 
it simpler for a man to get his money, 
Brother Duhan. It would cut out a 
lot of headaches and waste motion in 
going after your compensation. 
Duhan: The simpler we make this 
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thing the better a man’s chance of 
getting what he’s entitled to. 

Brannock: It ought to cut down 
the expenses of administering all this 
compensation, too . . . And that’s 
not a small item. 

Duhan: I should say it’s not a 
small item . . . If we could cut the 
costs of administering compensation 
25 per cent it would mean that a man 
would receive $18.75 a week in bene- 
fits instead of $15; or $25 a week in- 
stead of $20. But that kind of 
economy has got to come from the 
national social security law and the 
way it’s administered. 

Brannock: You know Bob Watt's 
been saying for a long time that we 
ought to make workmen’s compensa- 
tion a part of the national social se- 
curity system. 

Vincent: I think he’s right... 
We'd get better compensation and 
more accident prevention. 

Duhan: That’sthe wayIseeit ... 
and then put the whole thing in the 
Labor Department. .. . 

Brannock: Along with the employ- 
ment service. 

Vincent: When you talk compensa- 
tion you mean the cash benefits, of 
course . . . Because I think group 
health and group hospitalization 
ought to be separate . . . and ought 
to be handled locally. 

Duhan: So do I. You don’t want 
to go to Washington every time the 
baby has an earache. 

Brannock: In other words, as you 
said at the beginning, Brother Vin- 
cent, there are two parts to this Na- 
tional Health program. 

Vincent: That’s right . . . One 
part is the group health and hospital- 
ization . . . and that belongs right 
in your own home community, where 
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the doctor and the hospital can be 
handy and under local supervision. 

Brannock: And the National 
Health bill aims to help every com- 
munity build up group health services 
for itself. 

Vincent: But we don’t have to wait 
for the National Health law to get 
busy on group health . . . The Fed- 
eration headquarters in Washington 
can put us in touch with the people 
who can tell us how to get started on 
our own. 

Brannock: That’s up to the local 
community . . . But the cash bene- 
fits for sickness belong in our social 
security program. 

Duhan: And we don’t want to split 
the thing up into compensation for 
sickness, old age, accidents and oc- 
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cupational diseases; but compensate a 
fellow who’s too disabled to work. 

Brannock: Then it comes down to 
two kinds of compensation... 
compensation for disability that keeps 
a man from working and compensa- 
tion for the times when he’s able to 
work but has no job. 

Duhan: It sounds good; but of 
course we've got a long ways to go 
before we get there . . . and it’s go- 
ing to take more than wishful think- 
ing. 

Vincent: You’re right there, 
Brother . . . We’ve get to know so- 
cial security . . . and group health 
. . . through and through if we’re 
going to build up something that’s 
practical. 
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“Seems like that outfit never will show up 
That we are waiting for. 

Let’s chuck it, bud,” he said. “This night’s 
Too beautiful for war!” 


It was too beautiful—the poplars stood, 
The white road stretched between, 

The clouds, moon-silvered, and a little wind 
Blew quiet, cool and clean. 


Silence eddied round us for a space, 
And then we heard them come— 

Their first time up, poor devils—there they were: 
Dogged, tired and dumb. 


With white, scared faces in the pale moonlight, 
The column shuffled by. 
The weary meter of those stumbling feet 


Will haunt me till I die. 


—James L. Durr, Spirit. 





BUYING 


HE Federation’s employment 
estimate is of particular interest 

- this month. First, it shows that 
I,100,000 more persons were at work 
in March, 1940 than in March, 1939. 
This gain more than offsets the in- 
crease in working population, so that 
unemployment has been reduced from 
10,902,000 in March, 1939 to 10,- 
348,000 in March, 1940. Total em- 
ployment in March, 1940 was 43,511,- 
000 as compared to 42,387,000 in 
March, 1939, and 43,218,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1940. 

Secondly, increased buying power 
of workers and farmers has definitely 
been responsible for the maintenance 
of employment this year in the face 
of declining industrial production. It 
is significant that, from February to 
March, while employment in fac- 
tories fell off by 55,000 due to declin- 
ing production levels, gains in farm 
employment and in retail trade greatly 
exceeded those of last year. In retail 
stores 153,000 were added to pay- 
rolls in March, 1940, compared to 
86,000 last March, and total retail 
employment exceeded last year by 
more than 215,000. 

The early Easter date advanced the 
spring season somewhat, but this gain 
is due chiefly to the higher level of 
retail sales, which are running some 8 
percent above last year. Workers’ 
buying power in the first quarter of 
1940 has been running 4 percent above 
last year, and this with increased farm 
buying accounts for the higher level 
of retail sales. On farms, buying 


power has been 20 percent above 1939 
(February) and farmers have taken 


EMPLOYMENT GAINS DUE TO HIGH 
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on 20,000 more hired workers than 
they did in the early spring season last 
year (February and March). 

For the first quarter of 1940, while 
production industries have reduced 
their volume to compensate for the 
slight overproduction of last fall, 
workers and farmers have bought off 
the stocks of goods in retail stores and 
created a new demand. That is why 
business observers are now pointing 
out that inventories of goods have 
been reduced since last December and 
new orders are coming through to fac- 
tories. These new orders, together 
with foreign buying, have already 
checked the downward trend of pro- 
duction and an upturn is expected by 
May. ° 

Thus we see in operation the eco- 
nomic principle which labor has been 
declaring for years: High workers’ 
income creates new business. Hourly 
wage rates have been held at high 
levels throughout the 1938 recession, 
and this year they have increased 
further, to 1 percent above last year. 
This slight raise, together with in- 
creased employment is creating the 
buying power to which industry re- 
sponds. The outlook is for increasing 
business volumes and employment in 
May and in the third quarter. 

With the higher level of employ- 
ment this year, WPA and relief rolls 
are smaller. WPA rolls in the second 
week of April, 1940 included 2,162,- 
000, which compares with 2,757,000 
in April last year, a reduction of al- 
most 600,000. Relief rolls in Febru- 
ary, 1940 (latest figure) were 1,686,- 
000, as compared to 1,844,000 in 














UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


February last year, a drop of more 
than 150,000. 

Thus three quarters of a million 
have been dropped from relief and 
WPA while unemployment has de- 
clined by only 550,000. There are 
still thousands in need who can get 
neither WPA work nor relief. It is 
essential that WPA funds be contin- 
ued until industry provides substan- 
tially larger volumes of employment. 

Since purchases by workers and 
farmers are steadily lifting business 
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out of its first quarter recession, the 
outlook at present is brighter than it 
has been for some time. Corporation 
profits are running well ahead of first 
quarter 1939. A proper sharing of 
industrial income with workers can 
increase wages, thus creating further 
buying power and further demand for 
industrial products. We are entering 
a period when an upward spiral is 
likely, provided that the country’s in- 
creased wealth is justly shared with 
workers. 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment Estimates 


Gainful Number Number 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed 
MD hs Lwwcene cy etna CMa Se Reema wen 48,056,000 46,192,000 1,864,000 
Br cae ekewacnwlaaeReag cn eantenae rire 48,716,456 43,981,784 45734,672 
EE cinuaia casa ae awada sam Kaas deans esac 49,247,312 40,679,236 8,568,076 
BE atk caNeeoetereeuGeeesernssae elses 49,748,727 36,878,432 12,870,295 
BES sccc awarding seveneesdekuss eager aanses 50,229,625 36,958,956 13,270,669 
BE crc sunek ease ndve barton aes eran s 50,695,280 39,271,586 11,423,695 
DE, 56% cae yaaa daee Powe Era aaeeeeeNaeE $1,191,283 40,539,049 10,652,234 
MN: cca ae ksaren kh ndee kee sures sane es $1,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 
SEs riikskeandieaetoasaGawadsha dee eee x $2,306,814 44,024,851 8,281,962 
BEY dt aco us cease Wiana oun eeeesewn ees $2,879,218 41,946,682 10,932,529 
BN aatsenntes Sane oeenes euedeenwe ames ss 53,454,463 43,234,780 10,219,683 
Monthly Average 
1939 
DD... ;.d.wsnnsdeewesecuabbawbatunenn™ 53,191,932 41,823,003 11,368,929 
EEE. i Kc ois tug ude eNRE Cee ANAS aces 53,239,999 42,054,946 11,185,053 
DEY ci orpitiphb-d ands Kenia emunieamies-p ae aeee 53,289,020 42,387,457 10,901,563 
MEE. cs 06450040550 Ota RAN CARER EEAEes $3337,882 42,484,155 10,853,727 
My co 4. Acker eaneuncunessenekesnanes 4 53,386,032 42,768,582 10,617,450 
BE 6.5 cto cb CCSR RENCE LORE enw en shen es $3,432,132 43,288,707 10,143,425 
I drtdissn kd kobe Kae Nda RAS SSMS ES RS ON A 53,479,728 43,211,642 10,268,086 
5 .cb.s.4g Sas Rawk bb ene webs wnaNeReSS 53,526,039 43,442,164 10,083,875 
Dn §.<iimuncdetaniasnseeaneaee eens 53,572,546 44,133,684 9,438,862 
DE 3. 35. Sie ce aaa ee eebE< 53,618,646 44,437,762 9,180,884 
PE i. \cpsasnscneeeeesorberess sss 53,666,214 44,320,327 9,345,887 
PEE 4... cic.tvesadeseseenenonan caanern 53,733,380 44,464,928 9,248,452 
Monthly Average 
1940 
BEE << ncanscneteenesestudsineeatencs 53,764,156 43,108,113 10,656,043 
ET... ose cc eg enue emewennaE wed $3,810,999 43,218,369 10,592,630 
BET”. vicnessneeeesaeeeseneeedeneass $3,859,265 43,511,288 10,347,977 

* Revised. 


** Preliminary 








tESENT indications point to a slow upward swing in business, 

with the influence of war conditions and war production gain- 

ing steadily in control. Our industries are moving rapidly to 
adjust to the decline in our foreign markets and stoppage in impor- 
We must either turn to new sources of supplies or move 
toward supplying our own needs. 


In a period of uncertainty or adjustment unions must be careful 
to maintain standards. One thing we know well: Maintenance of 
wage-rates and earnings assures business a dependable consuming 
demand necessary for maintenance of production. Between wage- 
cuts and loss of jobs there is a very direct and causal connection. We 
must rely upon every union to keep wage-rates, weekly and annual 
earnings increasing in proportion to increases in productivity which 
has increased 50 per cent in the past twenty years. 


In addition to maintaining wage and hour standards, be even 
more careful to safeguard and exercise your right to union member- 
ship and collective bargaining. In any emergency always submit 
proposals to extend the scope of collective bargaining machinery to 
new situations and emergency dangers. For example, if the output 
of your factory is shifted to war production, insist upon your right 
to representation in protecting your interests in the necessary changes. 
Make sure that proper provisions are made to guard against acci- 
dents and occupational hazards. Union safety committees are essen- 
tial for the protection of workers in all kinds of employment. 


Be on guard against changes and shifts that will take from you 
the benefits and protection gained through collective bargaining. 
When changes are to be made, always insist upon your right to 
know in advance how such changes will affect workers, so that you 
can protest in advance and perhaps prevent injustice. 


This is a time when unions need to be alert and informed. Head- 
quarters will give you every possible assistance but upon you rests 
responsibility for action. 
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President, American Federation of Labor. 














UNION AGREEMENTS 


Federal Labor Union No. 20935 

Tuis AGREEMENT, made and en- 
tered into this 1st day of March, 1940 
by and between The Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company, of Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, hereafter re- 
ferred to as the “Company”, and Fed- 
eral Labor Union #20935, of Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, afhliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor, hereafter referred to as 
the “Union.” Witnesseth: 

Whereas, both parties are desirous 
of maintaining harmonious relations 
between Employer and Employees 
and to maintain a minimum scale of 
wages, hereinafter referred to, and 
reasonable hours and working condi- 
tions among the members of said 
Union, and to facilitate a peaceful 
adjustment of all grievances and dis- 
putes which may arise from time to 
time between the Company and its 
individual employees, the following 
agreement is made and entered into: 

The agreement previously made 
and entered into between the parties 
hereto bearing the date of the twenty- 
fourth (24th) day of January, 1938, 
is hereby amended and renewed, as 
amended, by canceling and striking 
out Articles I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIIi, and XI thereof, and by adding 
thereto, and substituting for, such ar- 
ticles so canceled and stricken out, cer- 
tain new Articles herein set forth, so 
that when so amended and modified, 
said Agreement between the parties 
shall constitute the current renewed 
Agreement between the parties from 
the date hereof as follows. 

Article I. The Company hereby 
agrees to employ and keep in its em- 


ployment only persons who are mem- 
bers of the Union, except as herein 
otherwise provided, and not to keep in 
its employment any employee who re- 
linquishes or loses his membership in 
the Union. It is understood that the 
term “employee” shall include those 
engaged in production employment, 
including clerical help in the shop, and 
shall not include executives, sub-execu- 
tives, foremen, office help, time study 
men or salesmen. It is agreed that 
any men eligible for employment by 
the Company, and not previously em- 
ployed by the Company at the time of 
the signing of this agreement, shall 
apply for membership in the Union 
within thirty (30) days after the com- 
mencement of their employment by 
the Company and shall remain mem- 
bers in good standing in the union for 
the life of this agreement, as a con- 
dition of their employment. 

Article II. The employees shall 
have the right of representation by a 
shop committee of not more than five 
(5) members, with a representative 
of their choosing. It shall be the duty 
of the shop committee to meet with 
the Shop Superintendent and plant 
manager after working hours on the 
last Wednesday of each month, or by 
special request by either party hereto, 
to settle any dispute that may have 
arisen in the meantime. 

Article III. In case of layoffs, 
seniority of employment for similar 
work within the department shall ap- 
ply; that is, the last man hired shall 
be the first man laid off, and in rehir- 
ing, the last man laid off shall be the 
first re-hired; in filling vacancies or 
making additions to the productive 
force, all eligible union members who 
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are qualified or who are considered 
as being adaptable by the Company 
and by the Union shall be returned to 
work before new employees are added 
tothe payroll. Before hiring any new 
employees the Company shall request 
the Union to furnish the names of 
available men. Same to be furnished 
within twenty-four (24) hours. The 
Company agrees to give men on this 
list first consideration for employment. 

Before reducing working hours to 
32 per week, a conference will be held 
between the Company and the execu- 
tive committee of the union to discuss 
whether or not all men shall be re- 
duced to 32 hours per week or some 
men laid off based on their seniority 
rating. Before making layoffs, Com- 
pany will furnish a list of names of 
layoffs to the executive shop commit- 
tee two (2) days in advance of layoff. 

Article IV. A standard work day 
will consist of not more than nine (9) 
hours, exclusive of meal period, term- 
inating not later than 5:00 PM, and 
a standard work week of not more 
than five days, Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, shall comply with the Na- 
tional Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. This shall not apply to watch- 
men, power-house employees, nor to 
others when employed as field engi- 
neers or service men outside of the 
factory, except as covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. It is 
understood that while the standard 
weekly period shall begin on Monday 
morning, at 7:00 AM, some em- 
ployees particularly those employed 
in shipping and store-keeping, watch- 
men and power-house employees and 
field service men may be required to 
work on a different schedule, but their 
standard working time shall not ex- 
ceed the above. 
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(a) Overtime rate for time in ex- 
cess of a standard working day as 
specified by the Management, (of 
either nine (9) or eight (8) hours ex- 
clusive of meal period,) or in excess 
of the weekly hours as specified in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
shall be one and one-half times the 
regular rate. 

(b) In the event that any employee 
shall have completed his regular shift 
and shall not have been notified to re- 
port for overtime, such employee shall 
be entitled to a minimum of two hours 
of pay at his base rate, if he shall be 
called back by the Company. 

(c) Any employee reporting for 
work, because he was not notified by 
his foreman, that his services were 
not required for that day, shall re- 
ceive a minimum of two (2) hours 
pay at his base rate. Overtime rates 
for Saturday will be one and one-half 
the regular rate. 

Overtime rates for Sunday, 
Thanksgiving Day, Decoration Day, 
July 4th, Labor Day, Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, shall be two times 
the regular rate. No work will be 
required on above days except in the 
case of emergency. This shall not 
apply to watchmen, power-house em- 
ployees nor to others when employed 
as field engineers. 

Article V—Vacations—To allow 
for vacations, the plant will be closed 
one full week during July or August, 
depending upon business conditions, 
the exact time to be made known to 
the employees as far in advance as 
possible. Compensation for this vaca- 
tion will be two and one tenth percent 
(.021) of the amount of wages drawn 
by the employee for the year July rst 
to July 1st immediately prior to the 
vacation period. 
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Article VI. There shall be estab- 
lished a minimum day rate of forty- 
five cents (45¢) per hour, except for 
indentured apprentices, and the 
hourly rates which are at or above this 
minimum shall not be reduced during 
the life of this agreement, but where 
an employee is transferred to a dif- 
ferent department or a different class 
of work, his rate shall be adjusted for 
the new work, and he will be notified 
immediately of his new rate. When 
time standards are considered too 
low, so as to make conditions noncom- 
mensurate to the basic day rate, the 
Company shall make a new time study 
on any such work upon the request of 
the Grievance Committee of the 
Union. Temporary time standards 
on new lines of product shall be sub- 
ject to revision by the Company. 
When new methods or new mechan- 
isms are evolved a time study shall be 
made and the time standard shall be 
adjusted. Apprentices shall be in- 
dentured with the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the State of Wisconsin. 

Article VII. One Bulletin Board 
shall be made available for posting of 
union notices which are not detri- 
mental to the Company. 

Article VIII. Should any difference 
or dispute arise as to any matter in 
this agreement which cannot be 
agreed upon or adjusted by and be- 
tween the parties hereto, said parties 
agree to submit the same to arbitra- 
tion. When arbitration is necessary 
either party may demand the same 
upon five (5) days’ notice, in writing, 
to the other party, requesting arbitra- 
tion and naming two (2) persons to 
act in its behalf on such arbitration 
board. The other party to this agree- 
ment shall, within five (5) days there- 
after, name (two) arbitrators to act in 


its behalf on said board. The Four 
(4) persons so named shall choose a 
fifth person on the arbitration board. 
If such Four (4) parties cannot mu- 
tually agree upon a fifth arbitrator 
within Five (5) days after the desig- 
nating by the second party of its arbi- 
trators, or, if either party fails to des- 
ignate its Two (2) arbitrators within 
Five (5) such days, said arbitrator 
shall be named by the Calendar Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Milwaukee 
County. Decisions of such arbitration 
board, within the scope of this agree- 
ment shall be final and binding on both 
parties hereto. Should there be any 
grievance or misunderstanding on the 
part of any employee or of the union, 
there shall be no suspension of work 
until an opinion has been handed 
down by a majority of the arbitration 
board, which is binding on both sides. 

Article IX. It is Further Agreed 
by and between the parties hereto that 
this contract shall remain in full force 
and effect for the period ending July 
24th, 1940, and shall continue from 
year to year thereafter unless either 
party gives notice, in writing, to the 
other of its desire to terminate this 
agreement, at least Thirty (30) days 
prior to the date of the expiration of 
this agreement. It is mutually agreed, 
however, that the agreement may be 
opened at the end of each contract 
period for the consideration of hours, 
wages, and working conditions. 

THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY. 


By Cares T. Hisner, 
Superintendent of Plants. 


G. D. Gates, Plant Manager. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION No. 20935. 
By Harvey J. Fink, President. 


LEONARD SCHILBERG, 
Chairman, Bargaining Committee. 








A RECENT device for determin- 
A ing the dustiness of workroom 
atmosphere gives reliable in- 
formation within practical limits and 
requires brief training to use. It 
measures the effect of dust in redue- 
ing the light-transmitting power of a 
column of water. 

The device consists of a small-sized 
photometer equipped with a light-sen- 
sitive cell. Over the cell is a light- 
proof rectangular box. Inside of this 
box are supports that hold a glass 
tube which receives the mixtures of 
dust and water. When a controlled 
light beam is directed downward 
through the mixture of dust and 
water, the photo-electric cell indicates 
the dust concentration on a milliam- 
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TERBIDIMETER 
(Schematic drawing shown with sides cut away.) 
A—Hinged shelf to hold top of tube in a. 
Fixed shelf to support tube in ition. C—Dial. D— 
Light socket on bracket adjustable for height above tube. 
E—Short 50 cc. Nessler tube in which sample is placed for 


B— 


measurement. F-—Photoelectric cell of foot-candle meter 
et ua G—Weston foot-candle meter with cover 
Temoved. 
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meter on the photometer. The prin- 
ciple of this device has been used suc- 
cessfully in other quantitative meas- 
urements of the suspension of solids in 
liquids (terbidimetery). 

The operator should have a calibra- 
tion curve: one ordinate to represent 
known concentrations of particular 
dusts, either in weight or in number 
of particles per unit volume of air 
(calibration of this type is done by 
technologists under controlled labora- 
tory conditions) ; and the other ordi- 
nate to represent readings of the 
photometer. 

Samples of air are taken with an 
impinger; and the new small-sized 
impinger and air propeller recently 
developed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is an excellent piece of com- 
plementary equipment. It is reported 
that these two instruments in combina- 
tion make for rapid sampling and 
rapid measurement of the samples. 
In this way many samples may be ob- 
tained and measured in a relatively 
short time and a more complete pic- 
ture of dusty conditions may be ob- 
tained economically. The equipment 
is simple, relatively inexpensive and 
easily operated by one man. It takes 
little space and is readily carried 
about from place to place. It can do 
double duty, as the photometer can 
be used separately to measure work- 
room illumination. Relatively brief 
training and experience are needed to 
operate it. 

For these reasons a device such as 
this should be especially useful to 
State safety inspectors and to the 
union’s safety committee. If you 
want more information about it, write 
in to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 




















DEMOCRACY, TODAY AND TOMOR- 
row, by Eduard Benes, MacMil- 
lan Company, New York, 1939. 
344 p. Price $3.00. Reviewed by 
Earl G. Latham, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Benes, former president of 
Czechoslovakia, and now an exile 
from his native land since its annexa- 
tion by Chancellor Hitler, has pro- 
duced in this work a confession of 
faith in democracy. This faith is 
grounded in a philosophy of history 
which views the last five centuries as 
a struggle between democratic and 
anti-democratic principles. The point 
of view thus acquired has convinced 
Dr. Benes that dictatorship must be a 
temporary regime, that there will be 
a revulsion, and that a new and feder- 
ated Europe will emerge from the col- 
lapse of the authoritarian states. He 
believes that this collapse will result 
from external wars and not from in- 
ternal revolution, although the latter 
possibility is not entirely ruled out. 

Before he reaches these conclusions, 
however, the author traverses a great 
deal of ground. He carries the demo- 
cratic-anti-democratic opposition of 
philosophies up to the War of 1914, 
and sees the conclusion of that strug- 
gle as a victory for democracy and 
freedom over the militaristic and au- 
thoritarian forces which resisted the 
enlightenment of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. This victory found expression 
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in the creation of new states in Europe 


and in the establishment of the 
League of Nations. But it was not 
to endure. 


The new post-war democracies 
were born under an evil star. The 
transition to freedom was too sudden. 
The new nations of Europe were im- 
mature and unprepared to handle such 
problems as lands, budgets, and mi- 
norities which were the peculiar be- 
stowal of the war. Moreover, im- 
portant sections of the community 
were attracted by the promise of se- 
curity which authoritarian programs 
offered, a security of place and pos- 
sessions which communism (and less 
extreme social philosophies) threat- 
ened to disturb. There were, more- 
over, weaknesses in the democratic 
process itself. Although he argues 
that authoritarian propaganda exag- 
gerates these weaknesses, Dr. Benes 
admits that the political machinery of 
democratic countries was frequently 
ineficient. Excesses developed in the 
party system, and mistakes in policy, 
both domestic and foreign, were difh- 
cult to correct. 

Dr. Benes examines the League of 
Nations and identifies the Amphicty- 
onic League in the Grecian Peninsula 
in 497 B.C. as its most remote an- 
cestor. The League of Nations, he 
feels, was an expression of the dem- 
ocratization of Europe and the world 
which was in the ascendant after the 
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War of 1914. Not any single one, 
but many reasons contributed to its 
failure. First of all, there was a con- 
flict between theory and practice, the 
necessity of compromising with an 
ideal of perfect justice. Examples of 
this were the principles of self-de- 
termination and the just treatment of 
minority populations to which the 
League was committed, but which 
were, on occasion, painfully compro- 
mised. There was also the difficulty 
which the League experienced with 
economic and military sanctions. 
After the failure of sanctions in the 
Abyssinian War, the League avoided 
the issues raised by the Japanese in- 
vasion of China and the German- 
Italian adventure in Spain. From 
time to time, even the main supporters 
of the League, Great Britain and 
France, showed a distrust of its prin- 
ciples and policies, and the authori- 
tarian powers came to profess views 
which were fundamentally opposed to 
the philosophy of the League Cove- 
nant. 

Dr. Benes makes a comparison of 
democratic and authoritarian ideolo- 
gies as a prelude to his conclusions 
about the future of democracy. This 
future, he feels, can only be the tri- 
umph of reason and humanitarianism. 
The new period will not be entirely 
like the old, however. It will tolerate 
an augmentation of the powers of 
government, both in scope and in func- 
tion. It will have to eliminate some 
of the weaknesses of the former party 
and voting system. There must be 
more efficient methods of operation. 
Political democracy will have to rest 
upon a broader social and economic 
democracy. Dr. Benes hopes to see 
exaggerated nationalism decline and 
disappear with the establishment of 
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a new system of collective security, 
and of the League of Nations. This 
means not only a new system of inter- 
national policy but a federative reor- 
ganization, first, perhaps, in certain 
regions, and then eventually, to cover 
the whole of Europe. 

The author has astonishingly little 
to say about the Munich Pact of 1938 
beyond the fact that Czechoslovakia’s 
integrity was guaranteed, and that 
this guarantee was broken in March 


1939. 


Worps THAT WoN THE War. By 
James R. Mock and Cedric Larson. 
Princeton University Press, 1939. 
372 pp. Reviewed by Harold A. 
Van Dorn, Rutgers University. 


This is the story of the organization 
and work of The Committee on Public 
Information during and immediately 
following America’s participation in 
the World War. Under the direction 
of George Creel, its chairman, and 
the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, who constituted the Commit- 
tee, an elaborate and far-flung or- 
ganization was hastily created. It 
dealt with every important medium of 
publicity and propaganda. The Com- 
mittee’s legal powers were extensive, 
but these were exercised with much 
restraint. Persuasion rather than 
prosecution was relied on to bring 
about the cooperation deemed essen- 
tial to a successful military effort. 
The “hand of the censor was held 
back but channels of communication 
were choked with approved news.” 

Among the better known activities 
of the Committee was the publication 
of the Official Bulletin, the first official 
daily newspaper in the history of the 
United States. It was designed to 
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give a brief, accurate, and official 
statement of the multitudinous activi- 
ties and aims of the government in 
relation to the war effort. It was 
posted in every military camp and in 
each of our 54,000 post offices. It 
reached a circulation of 115,000. It 
was edited by Edward Sudler Roches- 
ter, a Republican. 

Another feature of the Commit- 
tee’s work was carried on under the 
Division of Pictorial Publicity. It 
handled poster and billboard ad- 
vertising, cartoons, and syndicated 
material. Some of its posters by 
Howard Chandler Christy are still 
considered classics. The syndicated 
features of this division were esti- 
mated to reach 12 million monthly. 

Still fresh in the memory of many 
is the work of the Four-Minute Men, 
who appeared before clubs, churches, 
civic bodies, theaters and movies. 
‘“‘At the movie house itself, when the 
hero and heroine had walked hand 
in hand into the sunset, ending the 
‘first show’ of the evening, the pianist 
might shift from ‘Hearts and Flow- 
ers’ to ‘Over There,’ a slide would 
be thrown on the screen and one of 
Mr. Creel’s Four-Minute Men would 
take the stage.” Some 75,000 of 
these men made one million speeches 
to 400 million people “carrying the 
flaming arrow into every corner of 
America.” 

The Division of Films exercised 
varied functions, from licensing the 
showing of war-films created by pri- 
vate producers to writing, filming and 
distributing its own war-pictures. 
The gamut ran from shorts and comics 
such as Charlie Chaplin’s “Shoulder 
Arms” to “hate” pictures such as 
“The Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin.” 
At the showing of this picture in 
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Omaha, “Eight hundred children at- 
tended a ‘kid matinee’ on Saturday 
afternoon and the sixteen-piece or- 
chestra that furnished the music could 
not be heard above the din they 
made. ...” 

Chapter VIII describes the activi- 
ties of the C.P.I. with reference to 
conflicts between Labor and Capital. 
It deals among other things with the 
American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy under the presidency of 
Samuel Gompers. Although the gov- 
ernment endeavored to prevent 
strikes during the war, Mr. Creel in- 
sisted that labor should not be at- 
tacked for demanding good working 
conditions. When an editor suggested 
the use of a cartoon picturing soldiers 
in a trench with the caption ‘Among 
the Fellows Working and Fighting 
for Us,—There’s No Question of 
Hours and Overtime’, George Creel 
replied: 

“T have reason to know that the 
workers of the United States are bit- 
terly resentful of this sort of thing. 
They feel that if they are to surrender 
their demands in the matter of hours 
and overtime, that employers, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
others, should make like concessions 
in the matter of profits.” 

The C.P.I. also carried on work 
among the 14 million foreign born in 
this country, some of its propaganda 
literature being printed even in the 
Chinese. It likewise had agents 
throughout the world publicising the 
activities, aims and objectives of 
America in connection with the war 
and the peace that was to follow. New 
services, posters and films were the 
principal media employed and they 
were extensively used in Spain, 
France, Russia, Siberia, and Latin 
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America. Means had to be adapted 
to the country involved. For example 
in Mexico 100,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed through insertion in patent 
medicine packages. Also a free tour 
of the United States in a special car 
was arranged for Mexican editors, 
the itinerary extending from Mexico 
to New York, to Seattle and return, 
at a cost to the United States govern- 
ment of $10,000. The publisher of 
the Trenton Times, sent to France to 
carry on work, wrote back, “There is 
a great difference between Trenton 
and Paris and you notice it more in 
Paris than in Trenton.” 

The detailed picture which this 
book gives of the government’s first 
attempt at large scale war time pub- 
licity and propaganda takes on added 
interest at this time when practically 
all our news from Europe and Asia is 
sifted through the mesh of similar 
organizations each designed to fur- 
ther the interests of the particular 
power concerned, 


MEN, STEAM AND THE DRIVEN 
WHEEL. By Edward Yeomans. 
The House of Tuttle, Rutland,Vt. 
Price $1.50. Reviewed By Victor 
S. Yarros, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


This little book was written by an 
educator and a former employer and 
inventor because of the conviction that 
the great public, and particularly the 
youth of the nation, has never prop- 
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erly appreciated the service of the 
men who work on and for the rail- 
roads. When we pay railroad fare 
we do not begin, Mr. Yeomans points 
out, to discharge our obligation to 
these faithful, skillful and diligent 
toilers, or to the generation of invent- 
ors, experimenters and patient re- 
searchers and planners who have 
slowly and gradually evolved the 
modern locomotive. We owe them 
all gratitude and admiration, and we 
should all wish to know something of 
their lives and struggles, their achieve- 
ments and disappointments. 

Mr. Yeomans is no sentimentalist, 
but he has imagination, a poetic vein 
and an ardent love of social justice. 
His firm, in Chicago, has always rec- 
ognized unionism and has dealt fairly 
with its employes. It believes in high 
wages, security and abundance for all. 

The book is historical, descriptive, 
technical in part and exceptionally 
progressive in outlook. Mr. Yeomans 
has known engineers and firemen, and 
he thinks them “superior persons” — 
responsible, disciplined, serious, 
thoughtful. He has nothing but con- 
tempt for those who think of wage- 
workers as “hands” and who fight the 
principles and aims of organized 
labor. He thinks railroad men love 
their work and he wants all men to en- 
joy work and leisure—to lead civil- 
ized and human lives. Union men 
and women will find this little book 
inspiring and delightful. 
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ARKANSAS 
Cullendale-—The Southern Kraft 


Corporation has received “educa- 
tional orders” from the War Depart- 
ment. Three of the paper unions 
have asked for wage increases from 
this firm. The Central Labor Union 
in Camden instructs delegates of the 
various locals to report to their re- 
spective unions the provisions of the 
old age and unemployment compen- 
sation laws and who under them are 
entitled to benefits. Carpenters and 
Joiners Union No. 529 now has a set 
wage scale which is 40 per cent over 
the old one. The writer together with 
H. M. Thackrey recently installed 
charter for this union. The writer is 
negotiating an agreement for the 
meat cutters which carries a general 
wage increase. Our “Evening News” 
and local Chamber of Commerce is 
advocating amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act and also wants the wages 
and hours law changed.—L. P. WIL- 
LIAMS. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Jose.—We have an organizing 
program which will go in effect in the 
near future by the National Council 
of Cannery Workers covering the en- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for March. 
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tire canning industry. Northern can- 
nery workers unions are now nego- 
tiating with cannery operators re- 
questing wage increases, classification, 
reduced hours and the union shop. 
Petitions are being circulated to place 
an initiative measure tentatively en- 
titled “California Labor Relations 
Bill” on the November ballot. We 
have advised our members to refrain 
from signing any petitions that they 
are not thoroughly familiar with— 
this measure is similar to Proposition 
No. 1 defeated in 1938. Our State 
law grants pensions to those over 65. 
—J. E. LENHART. 

Ventura.— The National Labor 
Relations Board delegated the A. F. 
of L. union of electricians as the bar- 
gaining agent for the workers in that 
craft. We have various speakers at 
our regular meetings to address us on 
unemployment compensation and old 
age benefits, and in addition we advise 
members in need of assistance along 
this line to get in touch with us. Plas- 
terers and laborers are still trying to 
maintain the 75 cents per hour min- 
imum. Difficulty arises at various 
times in getting this stipulated in ad- 
vertised bids. Wage increases have 
been gained by teamsters among mis- 
cellaneous drivers. We are attempt- 
ing to lay ground work for organiz- 
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ing in citrus workers industry among 
pickers, packing sheds, warehouses, 
etc. We are also trying to formulate 
plans for a complete A. F. of L. setup 
in Port Hueneme Harbour District. 
We have a proposed labor relations 
act which is a compliment to our for- 
mer Proposition No. 1 and is in fact 
more vicious in certain ways than its 
predecessor. In spite of hostile com- 
petition, the municipal, county and 
state hospital employees have made 
continued progress in membership and 
accomplishments.—JAMES J, PATTIE. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—Through negotiation 
between members of Federal Labor 
Union No. 22141 and the Quebec 
Railway Light & Power Company the 
employees of this concern employed in 
the garage for bus and trucks will ob- 
tain a wage increase of five cents an 
hour. Our new Provincial Govern- 
ment is in session and we expect many 
changes in various laws adopted by 
the last government which were 
objectionable to Labor. — JosEPH 
MATTE. 

COLORADO 


Denver.—Formed on the principle 
that Labor, Agriculture and Educa- 
tion can consolidate their forces for 
the sole purpose of developing and 
supporting progressive legislation for 
the state, the Colorado Federation 
for Constructive Legislation held its 
second conference in Denver on 
March 15 and 16. In attendance 
were exactly 100 delegates from all 
sections of the state represented as 
follows: Education, 32; A. F. of L. 
groups and B. of L. F. and E. 
Lodges, 30; Farmer Union locals, 
12, and a miscellaneous group of 26 
made up of Cooperative, State 
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Grange, Women Citizens, Parents 
and Teachers and others. The labor 
group which represents virtually all 
branches were headed by George 
W. Brayfield and James A. Brown- 
low, of the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly and Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor, respectively, and A. J. 
Chipman, of the B. of L. F. and E. 
In past years the vested interests in 
their determination to defeat any leg- 
islation designed to aid labor, farmer, 
education and others, were usually 
successful because they were able to 
work one group against the other. 
It is a great day when these various 
groups can get together and calmly 
discuss and study one another’s prob- 
lems and endeavor to formulate a 
legislative program, however small, 
that all can wholeheartedly and sin- 
cerely agree upon for neither one 
group can progress at the expense of 
the other; for all three have the same 
objective—making this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. The Den- 
ver Trades and Labor Assembly at 
a recent meeting took time out to 
pay tribute to Rev. Father William 
O’Ryan, of St. Leo’s Church, who 
passed away after over a half cen- 
tury of service to his church. In his 
passing, Labor in Denver lost one of 
its firmest friends and advocates. The 
usual business slump that follows the 
holidays is reflected in the large num- 
ber of unemployed in the various 
union crafts and miscellaneous groups. 
Some of the jobless weeks were made 
considerably easier for the workers 
by the payments received from the 
state’s Unemployment Compensation 
Benefits; thousands of others were 
deprived of even this small assistance 
because of a short-sighted legislator 
that decreed those workers for con- 
cerns employing less than eight were 
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not entitled to benefits. Organized 
Labor will make another effort to 
have this rank discrimination cor- 
rected at the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Reorganization of 
the Colorado Labor Advocate, La- 
bor’s official newspaper, owned for 
the most part by the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly, is going for- 
ward following the annual meeting of 
the paper’s stockholders that replaced 
almost all the old board members by 
new and more progressive ones. 
Worthy of mention here was the an- 
nual Mid-Winter Education Confer- 
ence held in Greeley in February. For 
the first time since it was formed fif- 
teen years ago, Organized Labor was 
given the spotlight in one of the ses- 
sions, which was creditably held by 
A. J. Chipman of the Standard Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. The title of his 
lecture was “Labor Looks at Edu- 
cation,”’ and he concluded his address 
by urging them to organize into a 
strong union “not alone for their 
mutual protection from scheming pol- 
iticians, but for the betterment of the 
educational system, and the preserva- 
tion of our democracy.” Assisting 
him in his discussion that followed 
was H. H. Herbolsheimer, Operat- 
ing Engineers, and the writer.—WIL- 
LIAM A. MATCHLEY. 
Pueblo.—Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company has received “educational 
orders” from the War Department. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly has 
a social security committee. Chauf- 
feurs and Warehousemen’s Union 
No. 146 has just signed a new agree- 
ment with Weickers Transportation 
and Warehouse, Pueblo Transit and 
Terminal and Burch Warehouse 
Companies granting wage increases 
from 2% to 10 cents an hour. Team- 
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sters’ unions report increased mem- 
bership and are further planning or- 
ganizing campaign for the Spring 
season. Rumors are that legislation 
detrimental to truck transportation 
will be introduced in the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature —O. E. Mc- 
GUIRE. 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington. — Pusey and Jones, 
likely to become a war industry, is 
partially organized. Teamsters gen- 
eral contract covering 218 companies 
gave wage increases of $1.50 per 
week per man and on the lower Dela- 
ware and Eastern Shore a 7 cent an 
hour increase was granted.—ROBERT 


W. HILL. 
KANSAS 
Wichita. — The Beech Aircraft 


Company is now under contract with 
the Machinists and we are making 
efforts to organize employees of the 
Aircraft Factories, and the Stearman 
and Cessna Aircraft Companies. We 
have a regular committee acting on 
social security and also our legislative 
committee to assist. Machinists em- 
ployed by the Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Company received wage in- 
crease. Other union workers are 
holding same scale for the present.— 
Howarp W. Ray. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville. — For the past three 
years electricians, firemen and oilers 
and culinary workers have had a fight 
on with the Brown Hotel. Due to 
the attitude of this Hotel we have 
had to cancel arrangements for the 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Motion Picture Operators. I 
wish to call this to the attention of all 
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international unions. Our Social se- 
curity Committee reports to the Cen- 
tral Labor Union from time to time 
on old age benefits, unemployment 
compensation, etc., and this informa- 
tion is sent to the local unions through 
our bi-monthly news letter. Workers 
in one of our small auto repair shops 
received increased wages. Our new 
organization committee has just been 
appointed—this committee has been 
enlarged to twenty members. Car- 
penters have an international repre- 
sentative to organize their craft and 
we are cooperating in every way. One 
very bad bill was presented to this ses- 
sion of the Legislature to incorporate 
labor unions, prohibit picketing, etc., 
but fortunately it was killed. We 
were successful in having a prevailing 
wage bill passed and some improve- 
ments in our workmen’s compensation 
law. A supposedly collective bargain- 
ing law was passed but I doubt if it 
will prove of any benefit—Harry F. 
PETTY. 


IDAHO 


Twin Falls. — Carpenters report 
increased membership. Efforts are 
being made to organize the employees 
of the Idaho Power Company. There 
has been some spasmodic building 
such as alterations and remodeling of 
buildings, and some changes in the 
location of chain stores have caused 
some new store buildings to be erected. 
—H. H. FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville.—Industries likely to be- 
come “war industries” have been par- 
tially organized. Several of our 
members are familiar with the Social 
Security Act and advise any member 
seeking information. The Phillips, 
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Hicks and Model Star Laundries 


granted wage increases to their em- 


ployees. Meat cutters and retail 
clerks are organizing and both hope 
soon to have large memberships.— 
WILLIAM L. Watson. 

Jacksonville—Through Firefight- 
ers’ Local Union No. 637 with the aid 
of the writer and Organizer Doolin 
a $25.00 a month increase was se- 
cured for these workers effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. Organizer Doolin and 
writer organized the Beardstown 
Trades and Labor Assembly with 
seven unions signing up for charter. 
This application has been forwarded 
to Secretary Meany. — Frank B. 
TAYLOR. 

Lincoln.—Unemployment is a real 
problem here. If it were not for the 
WPA and PWA projects the relief 
rolls would rise by leaps and bounds. 
Some of the projects are bad for a 
lot of the workers, especially for 
skilled workers such as painters, car- 
penters, skilled mechanics, etc., as 
these craftsmen who have served 
years of apprenticeship have to stand 
by and watch some unskilled worker 
take their jobs. For example the 
State of Illinois has a large institu- 
tion in this city and it is proposed to 
put unskilled painters, carpenters, etc., 
to work there.—R. E. Dickson. 

Springfield —Our legislative com- 
mittee has been active in helping with 
old age benefits. Our organizing com- 
mittee is working to form florists, 
tailors, office workers, gasoline sta- 
tion attendants unions and to assist 
unions already organized to increase 
their membership. The Springfield 
Federation of Labor had an Appre- 
ciation Banquet March 5 which was 
attended by representatives from all 
organizations in the city and delega- 
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tions from surrounding cities. Louis 
Rodier, president of the Building 
Trades Council was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and the 
writer served as secretary.—R. E. 
WOoDMANSEE. 

Waukegan. — Our unemployment 
and social security committee is very 
active and has helped many members 
secure their benefits. Bakery and 
confectionery workers are very active 
in this district and report a new local 
union at Libertyville. Barbers Local 
Union No. 716 has organized 35 new 
shops and in each case secured pay 
increase.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Kingston Products, and 
Continental Steel and Wire Company 
have received “educational orders” 
from the War Department for war 
materials. The Kingston Products is 
under organization by us at this time. 
The Central Labor Union has a com- 
mittee to handle old age and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 
Teamsters are getting wage increases. 
The Kokomo Delco Radio Plant has 
been 75 per cent organized by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
we have petitioned for an election. 
We are also organizing Chrysler, 
Kingston Products and the butchers 
and teamsters are very actively pro- 
moting their unions—WALTER BEN- 
NETT. 

Kokomo.—Many war materials 
are made in Kokomo and Kingston 
Products have agreed to furnish ‘“‘edu- 
cational orders” to the War Depart- 
ment. Those over 65 have been as- 
sisted wherever possible in getting old 
age benefits. Some of the building 
crafts have recently had a wage in- 
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crease. Chrysler, Haynes Stellite and 
Delco Companies have raised wages 


slightly. By voluntarily granting 
wage increases the Standard Packing 
Company halted organization activi- 
ties. A ladies auxiliary has been 
formed. We are instructed by our 
State Federation of Labor to be 
watchful at our next meeting of the 
Legislature as there will be many at- 
tacks on Labor.—H. E. VINCENT. 


IOWA 


Burlington. — Plasterers, laborers 
and steel workers report increased 
wage scales.—J. O. JONEs. 

Des Moines. — Pittsburgh Steel, 
Sherman Wool Mills, and the gar- 
ment factories, likely to become “war 
industries” are being organized. 
Wage increases have been received by 
teamsters working for Seven Up, ice 
companies, soft drink companies and 
the Coca Cola and Pepsi Cola Com- 
panies; retail clerks working for the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
Peter Pan and Thrift Way Stores and 
machinists working for the Chevrolet, 
Pontiac and Buick garages. The car- 
penters have started a large organiza- 
tion program to unionize the car- 
penters that have been working in the 
residential district and to establish a 
wage scale for them.—JAmMes W. 
SOUTTER. 

Sioux City.—A special committee 
has been appointed to help members 
secure their benefits under social se- 
curity. We have been successful in 
getting the City Council to sign an 
agreement affecting all workers 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Machinists by which collective bar- 
gaining rights were secured.—F LoyD 
T. SMITH. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence. — New contracts have 
been presented for the hotel and res- 
taurant employees, bakery workers 
and meat cutters. Committees have 
been appointed by the Central Labor 
Union to assist members secure their 
benefits under Social Security. Soap 
makers have organized and applied 
for charter.—Timoruy H. O’NEIL. 

Marlboro.—The Curtis Shoe Com- 
pany has received a large order for 
shoes and are to hold themselves ready 
for further orders the same as they 
did in 1914. The Kohler Company 
and the Marlboro Wire Goods Com- 
pany, likely to become war industries, 
are being organized. We have an 
agency here which takes care of all 
those applying for old age assistance. 
The majority of unions are working 
under old agreements which have been 
in force for several years, as they are 
as good as can be expected, until a 
general recovery in business is 
reached. Our Legislature seems in- 
clined to be backward in keeping pace 
with other states in favor of granting 
more assistance to old age and wel- 
fare for the aged. — Joun T. 
TUCKER. 

Montague.—The Franklin County 
Central Labor Union has a social se- 
curity committee to aid members in se- 
curing benefits, also to aid widows and 
dependent children. Efforts are being 
made to organize retail clerks and 
machinists. Much time and effort 
have been expended during the past 
year to form a Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, with the carpen- 
ters, painters and plumbers ready to 
come in.—FRANKLIN SAVAGE. 

South Hadley Falls.—A committee 
has been appointed that members can 
consult as to their rights and benefits 
under Social Security. The Central 
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Labor Union has asked the Old Age 
Assistance Commission for a $10.00 
increase for those members now cov- 
ered by the Act. About 600 expect 
to find employment through the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Company now expanding their work 
force. All unions report increased 
membership. New housing project 
will give work to about 100 building 
tradesmen.—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 

Worcester.—Special committee has 
been named to take care of and as- 
sist members secure their rights and 
benefits under Social Security. Many 
industries have granted wage in- 
creases, which are in reality restora- 
tion of previous wage cuts.—FREE- 
MAN M. SALTUS. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids ——The Hayes Body 


and American Box Board Corpora- 
tions have received “educational 
orders” from the War Department. 
The employees of the latter have been 
recently organized under pulp and 
sulphite workers and contract negotia- 
tions are under way. On social se- 
curity matters we are working through 
welfare committee of the Federation 
and have full cooperation of the 
United States Old Age personnel. 
The results have been more than satis- 
factory. The writer with Organizer 
Louis Hart has sent for a charter for 
condensary milk workers at Sparta. 
We have good chances of organizing 
automobile mechanics and garage 
workers. Local post office clerks are 
receiving support by unions, councils 
and federation in fight for hearings 
on HR 3649 and in opposing congres- 
sional bill to slash salaries $300.00. 
We now have a City Auxiliary Fed- 
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eration with nine affiliated auxiliaries. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is op- 
posing entrance of American Fed- 
eration of Labor union organization 


in Holland. It has the backing of 
banks and Chamber of Commerce, 
with the latter making attractive of- 
fers to manufacturers seeking location 
that Holland is an open-shop town. 
Heinz Pickle Plant has a Federal 
Labor Union and screws are being 
tightened down on members in a 
scandalous manner. An open meet- 
ing is planned for this union with 
speakers, one of whom is a methodist 
episcopal minister, a representative 
of the union in the Pittsburgh Heinz 
plant and one other. Machinists, 
under International representative L. 
O. Thomas, are getting the same 
treatment. Many of these members 
have home contracts, loans at local 
banks, and are members of the Re- 
formed Church which supports and 
promotes cause of the Christian 
Labor Association, a dual labor or- 
ganization. We need national pub- 
licity and support of any kind to com- 
bat this situation, as the result of this 
fight will have its effect on Grand 
Rapids and its county of Kent.— 
CHARLEs L. DANIELS. 
Kalamazoo.—The only industries 
that might be “war industries” are 
our foundries and the employees are 
well organized. The Trades Coun- 
cil has a committee that looks after 
all branches of security for aged peo- 
ple. There are no wage increases. 
Some of our best organized industries 
are forcing wage reductions by con- 
tracting work out at low wage rates 
and then asking for a wage reduction 
or they will let the factories in Kal- 
amazoo stay idle. In this way em- 
ployees are starved to submission and 
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forced to either work for cheaper 
wages than they have for years or go 
without what they need to sustain life 
for themselves and families. The 
newly organized firemen’s and oilers’ 
union is taking in additional mem- 
bers at every meeting. Paper makers 
are making good progress.—LESTER 
CAMPBELL. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Industries likely to be- 
come ‘‘war industries” are to a very 
small degree organized. There is a 
Federal Labor Union covering work- 
ers of a firm that manufactures marine 
engines. Shoe industry is about 30 
per cent organized. A social security 
committee is functioning. We havea 
test case before the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota testing the constitutional- 
ity of the amendment to the unemploy- 
ment compensation law as it pertainsto 
cities of less than 10,000 population. 
The amendment exempts employers 
of less than eight in cities of 10,000 
population.—B. E. SCHILLING. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—‘‘Educational orders”’ 
from the War Department have been 
received by the Webb City, Carter- 
ville Foundry and Machine Company. 
Three members have recently been ap- 
pointed by the Central Labor Union 
to study the social security measure 
and fit themselves to handle all appli- 
cations for old age and unemployment 
compensation benefits. Bakers, ma- 
chinists and auto mechanics report 
wage increases from the Jung, Quality 
and Groceries Bakeries and Tri State 
Motor Transport, United Transport 
and Lewis Machine Works Compa- 
nies. Efforts are now being made to 
organize clerks, hotel and restaurant 
employees, bartenders and meat cut- 
ters.—C. E. QUIGLEY. 
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Moberly.—The Brown Shoe Com- 


pany, likely to become a “war indus- 
try” is organized. We have a stand- 
ing committee to assist those needing 
either help or information about social 
security, old age and unemployment 
benefits. All contractors have signed 
agreements with carpenters bringing 
their wage scale to $1.00 an hour.— 


R. E. Lee. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—Local Union No. 524 of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Interna- 
tional Alliance just organized is on 
strike. The whole labor movement 
is involved and there is a good chance 
to make great progress for the whole 
American Federation of Labor move- 
ment in Mississippi if successful. Our 
Central Labor Union has under dis- 
cussion social security and its appli- 
cation to union members.—BENJA- 
MIN S. PULLEN. 

McComb.—All industries in this 
vicinity are organized and have been 
for many years. A committee has been 
elected by the central body to aid affil- 
iated members secure benefits under 
social security. The Van Dyke Knit- 
ting Mills and Garment Factory in- 
creased wages of a number of its em- 
ployees when the new contract was 
negotiated shortly after the first of 
the year. Recently the various 
branches of the building trades were 
reorganized or strengthened and have 
secured union contracts on the local 
project of Federal Housing. Com- 
mon laborers’ minimum wage was in- 
creased from 25 to 35 cents an hour. 
—J. C. BULLOcK. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton.—Mercer County Labor 
Council has arranged for Thaddeus 
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Burns and a committee to take care 
of the old age pensions for members 


over 65. Members of Chemical and 
Oil Workers Union No. 22026 work- 
ing for L. Sonneborn & Sons and the 
Kerman Carpet Cleaning Company 
secured wage increases, the former 
granting a 10 to 20 cent per hour in- 
crease, vacations with pay, time and 
one half for overtime and pay for 
holidays and the latter giving wage 
increases from 5 to 7 cents an hour, 
time and one half for overtime 
and pay for holidays——Patrick J. 
REILLY. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo.—All communications re- 
garding old age pensions are being re- 
ferred to the Buffalo Federation of 
Labor. Wage increases have been 
received by culinary workers in all 
the leading hotels and restaurants. 
Workers in the Markeen Hotel and 
Westbrook Apartments are being or- 
ganized.— PATRICK J. GERACCI. 

Elmira.—The Central Labor 
Union keeps all workers posted as to 
benefits and eligibility under social se- 
curity. The writer has visited local 
unions accompanied by the manager 
of the local Social Security Board who 
explains the law and amendments as 
they occur. The printing trades have 
signed new agreements with the Star- 
Gazette Publishing Company which 
grants one week’s vacation this year 
and two weeks the following year. 
Bakery workers in signing their agree- 
ment with the National and Spaulding 
Bakeries secured substantial wage in- 
creases. Chauffeurs, bakery workers 
and machinists have organizing drives 
in progress.—HArry B. MARTIN. 
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Massena.—The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has received “‘edu- 
cational orders” from the War De- 
partment and are complying with the 
Walsh-Healy Act in this respect. 
About 30 per cent of all orders re- 
ceived are for aircraft and naval 
use. Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 
19256 with the cooperation of the So- 
cial Security office at Ogdensburg is 
doing a very good job in securing bene- 
fits for workers. We are organizing 
the iron ore miners at Mineville. 
After a two and one-half years’ strug- 
gle with the Malone Aluminum 
Bronze Company of Malone, N. Y., 
Federal Labor Union No. 21211 has 
been certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the sole bargaining 
agency for all production and main- 
tenance employees and the writer is 
assisting them with their agreements. 
—FRANK R. MEYERS. 

Utica.—Members of Waiters and 
Waitresses Local 136, after a seven 
day strike with five of the Brassell 
Restaurants were successful in getting 
a closed shop agreement covering all 
five restaurants. Previous to the 
strike only two were under agreement. 
Fifty-eight new members will belong 
to Local 136 by this agreement. 
Wage increases were granted and the 
work day shortened from twelve to 
nine hours. Truckdrivers and bar- 
tenders took an active part in the 
strike by maintaining their own pickets 
on the picket line in conjunction with 
the waiters. The writer, assisted by 


F, Citro and J. Chambonre of the 
Waiters, J. Bumbalo of the Bartend- 
ers and S. Talarico of the Central 
Labor Union, J. Forrester of the 
State Mediation Board, were the ne- 
gotiating committee that settled the 
strike. 


Chauffeurs report further 
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in the 


Mohawk Valley 
Towns by the signing of three more 
over the road milk tank haulers and a 
number of other small contracts.— 


R. F. DEPERNO. 


progress 


OHIO 


Springfield—During the winter 
months the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly has held a series of educa- 
tional meetings, addressed by speak- 
ers, dealing with social security sub- 
jects. The Assembly has a Social 
Security Committee to aid persons 
entitled to benefits. Organization 
work continues. The latest, a new 
union of mailers. Work continues to 
organize bookbinders. This activity 
is in The Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company. With organization of the 
bookbinders, printing trades unions 
will be thoroughly organized in this 
company. It publishes Colliers, 
American Magazine and Woman's 
Home Companion—making it the 
largest union magazine publishing in- 
dustry in the world. In the metal 
trades the Molders’ Union is con- 
ducting a successful membership cam- 
paign. Milk salesmen and dairy em- 
ployees and bartenders and culinary 
workers, in service trades, are ad- 
mitting new members. Work con- 
tinues to grow better in Springfield. 
Employment is above the 1929 level. 
However, there are still several thou- 
sands on WPA and relief. The local 
labor movement has members on local 
governmental agencies. Two of the 
five members of the School Board are 
unionists. The president of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly is a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission. 
Unionists are members of civic organi- 
zations.—C. W. RIcH. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—Climaxing weeks of 
fruitless protest against the use of 
forced relief workers in the place of 
skilled craftsmen on city work, nearly 
three hundred local building trades- 
men laid down their tools and 
marched in orderly protest upon the 
regular meeting of City Council. Ac- 
corded a respectful and interesting 
hearing by the Mayor and most of the 
members of the Council, the spokes- 
men for the various local unions put 
forth pleas for the same consideration 
for local craftsmen that is accorded 
other local business. The complaint 
of the mass delegation was two fold 
(1) That the provision of the Peirson 
“Work or Starve” Relief Act de- 
signed to allow relief recipients to 
work out their grant by a few hours 
of non-competitive labor such as snow 
shoveling or street repair had been 
perverted by certain Councilmen to 
place the indentured worker into com- 
petition with private industry. The 
only defense that the Council could 
offer was the baseless cry “economy” 
that even though the work was no 
good they were justified in having it 
done poorly because it was cheap. 
(2) A complaint was also lodged 
against the employing of out-of-town 
workers. No defense was made 
against this practice except the rue- 
ful alibi that the city executives had 
made no effort to secure local men. A 
local union of city firemen was organ- 
ized by the writer with the assistance 
of several other unionists.—JACOB 
BERGER. 

Carbondale.—Organizing is pro- 
gressing rapidly on the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad among railroad car- 
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men, boiler makers, sheet metal work- 
ers, blacksmiths, electricians, firemen 
and oilers and machinists. Our central 
body assists those eligible for old age 
benefits and unemployment compensa- 
tion under social security —C. OMAR 


FITCH. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls. — A committee has 
been appointed to assist members se- 
cure their benefits under social se- 
curity. Teamsters working for the 
Dairyland and Crescent Creamery re- 
ceived a 5 percent wage increase. Lo- 
cal 304 of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters received approximately 125 
individual wage adjustments varying 
from 1 to 10 cents per hour from J. 
Morrel and Company, meat packers. 
City employees are organizing, as are 
retail clerks and bakery workers. 
Meat Cutters Local Union No. 304 
reports 250 new members. Legis- 
lators who backed the anti-picketing 
bill at our last session are running for 
office and we are out organizing to 
defeat them in the primary.—SAM 


TWEDELL. 
TEXAS 


Amarillo.—We have a social se- 
curity committee ready to assist in 
every way possible applicants for 
benefits under old age and unemploy- 
ment compensation. The writer or- 
ganized a local of state and county 
employees and charter application has 
been sent in. A union of truck drivers 
has been chartered. The writer has 
been asked to help the cooks and wait- 
ers union reorganize.—C. R. SEARs. 

Houston.—The Texas Company 
of Houston has been advised by the 
National Labor Relations Board that 
their employees have a right to join 
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a union. This is a very large com- 
pany. The Finger Furniture Com- 
pany controversy has been settled.— 
Frep R. Goocu. 

Wichita Falls —We are making ef- 
forts to organize workers in the Great 
Western Garment and Wilson Manu- 
facturing Companies. The mill and 
elevator branches of General Mills 
are organized. Our standing commit- 
tee has been actively handling social 
security applications for members.— 
T. M. UNDERWoop. 


VERMONT 


Essex Center.—Sheet metal work- 
ers have organized three closed shops. 
Each local union assists its members 
to secure their benefits under old age 
and unemployment compensation.— 
SHERMAN YATTAW. 
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VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Information as to so- 
cial security, unemployment compen- 
sation and old age assistance is given 
out at our regular meetings of the 
local unions. More than three hun- 
dred employees of J. Freezer & Son, 
Inc., have received wage increases. 
This firm has a signed contract with 
United Garment Workers, in which 
wage increase, forty-hour week time 
and one half for overtime and vaca- 
tions with pay were secured. The 
Virginia Federation of Labor was suc- 
cessful in killing the Cary Bill—Sat- 
Lig D. CLINEBELL. 

Roanoke.—The Virginia Bridge 
Company, whose employees are or- 
ganized, have “educational orders” 
from the War Department.—C. E. 
REYNOLDS. 
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